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SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


S's CE the treaty of Prague the rights and wrongs 

of the people of Schleswig-Holstein have been 
discussed ad nauseam, but, owing to the partial re- 
presentations of the English and French press, the 
Danish version of the story has been the most gener- 
ally credited abroad. This may explain the reason 
why so little heed has been given in the past to the 
grievances of nearly half a million of Germans op- 
pressed by Denmark, while the complaints of a few 
thousand Danes under Prussian occupation have in- 
spired so much sympathy in certain quarters. As the 

. Schleswig-Holstein question has lately assumed a 
phase which threatens to bring it once more promi- 
nently before the public, a brief sketch of its merits 
may perhaps not be devoid of general interest at this 
juncture. Thelate Lord Palmerston shrewdly observed 
that the Elbe duchies’ controversy contained the 
seeds of another great continental war, and the royal 
speech to the Rigsdag goes" far to justify the predic- 
tion of that Nestor of British politics. 

As long as the physical conditions of the earth will 
not permit men to adjust the frontiers of states with 
the same ease and precision with which they can be 
marked down in colors on the surface of a map, so 
long must it remain impossible to prevent an admix- 
ture of races and nationalities. The separation of a 
national fraction from the main body is, in fact, one 
of those political necessities which no large state can 
hope to avoid. France, for instance, contains Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch inhabitants within 
her boundaries. Germany, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Russia, all have some foreign races among their native 
populations, and were the modern nationality theory 
strictly enforced im practice, even the smallest com- 
munities might be broken up, and all existing political 
arrangements disturbed. But if there is a state that 
can almost be called an exception to this rule it is 
Denmark, which has in this respect been singularly 
favored by nature. Surrounded by the sea, and shut 
off from contact with foreign states, she is connected 
only with Germany, and that by a mere strip of earth 
about eight miles in length. But instead of cultivat- 
ing friendly relations with this solitary neighbor, Den- 
mark has continually provoked ill-feeling by encroach- 
ing on the rights of the people who live to the south 
of her. Such, at least, has been the history of the 
Elbe duchies for centuries, although no part of them 
belonged to Denmark before the year 1848. Like the 
Grand-duchy of Luxembourg, so much talked about 
in 1866, which is the private property of the King of 
Holland, so the connection between Schleswig-Hol- 

- Stein and Denmark was originally only a personal 
one, and the claims of the Danish monarchy have 
therefore no dynastic title to support them. It was 
the attempt to incorporate them permanently into 
the Danish hegemony—to denationalize their Ger- 
man population—that led to the rising of 1848, and 
fromjthe policy which was adopted at Copenhagen 
after the insurrection had been quelled came the 
grievances which finally culminated in the armed 
intervention of Austria and Prussia. Until 1850 
the policy of the Danish authorities had oscil- 
lated between severity and mildness, but after the 
disturbances of 1848 the fear that the Oldenburg 
dynasty might die out, and the personal union be 
buried in the same grave, began to be uppermost. 
To anticipate such a contingency, an aggressive and 
repressive system was adopted in the administration 
of the duchies which has no parallel in modern days, 
except in the treatment of Poland by Russia. To 
establish a valid claim to the retention of Schleswig 
as national not personal property, measures were 
taken to denationalize the German population, and 
no means were neglected, from 1852 to 1864, which 
Could attain that object. The ancient German nomen- 
clature of whole districts, towns, and villages dis- 
appeared as if by the turn of a kaleidoscope. People 





who left home in the morning returned at night to 
find themselves the inhabitants of a place with an | 
utterly strange and previously unknown name. These 
changes were followed by others of a kindred charac- | 
ter, such as the compulsory substitution of the Danish | 
for the German language in churches, schools, and | 
courts. The Hamburg and Liibeck currency, suited | 
to the trade and intercourse of the people with its | 
neighbors, was prohibited under heavy penalties, and | 
money of Danish mintage introduced instead. Fi-| 
nally, the last expedient of despotism was resorted | 
to—the direct and indirect depopulation of the native 
element ‘by Danes, expressly encouraged and im- 
ported with that view. Staunch patriots were com- 
pelled by a variety of annoyances and persecutions to 
dispose of their property at a ruinous sacrifice to 
escape confiscation, and the estates thus vacated 
were used to reward apostates and strangers. Had 
Frederick VII. lived another decade, this system 
might have proved as effectual as in Poland; as it 
happened, this scheme failed by reason of the per- 
sistent, though passive, resistance of the people to his 
less energetic and determined successor. 

It will be seen that the treatment to which the 
German majority in the Elbe duchies was subjected 
by Denmark presents a striking contrast to the in- 
conveniences which the Danish minority in the north- 
ern districts of Schleswig may experience under the 
Prussian government, and it must seem strange 
that the latter should have been made a matter of 
serious diplomatic remonstrance between Denmark 
and France, on the one side, and Prussia, on the 
other. But the pretext for this quarrel was found in 
the fifth article of the treaty of Prague. By its 
terms the Emperor of Austria transferred to the King 
of Prussia all the rights acquired by the Peace of 
Vienna (Oct. 30, 1864) in the duchies, with the pro- 
viso that the population of North Schleswig should 
be left free to decide by the A/édéscite whether they 
preferred to live under Danish or Prussian rule. 
Now, had Denmark been permitted to take her own 
course she would hardly have thought herself for- 
mally entitled to insist on the execution of an agree- 
ment to which she was not immediately a party, and 
Prussia might have quietly absorbed the whole of 
Schleswig. But this did not suit the views of Louis 
Napoleon, who at once perceived in the question 
a chance of thwarting the ambitious schemes of 
Prussia, if not a plausible excuse for an open rup- 
ture. For this reason the Copenhagen government 
was encouraged to exact a literal observance of the 
fifth article, while the French cabinet pledged itself 
to see that the treaty of Prague should be carried 
out in good faith. Prussia has, however, thus far 
managed to evade declaring the course she intends 
to pursue in relation to the Schleswig Danes, 
and hence the pointed reference in the Danish 
speech from the throne about preserving “peace- 
ful relations” with that power—one of the diploma- 
tic phrases which must be interpreted by the rule 
of contraries. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon considers 
the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty a strong card, which 
he will play at the proper time. Another card in the 
French Emperor’s game is the projected Panscandi- 
navian union, now steadily gaining ground in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, which we shall take 
occasion to discuss in another paper. 








SOUTHERN RAILROAD DEVELOPEMENT. 


E have before now laid before our readers the 

plan of the contemplated International Pacific 
Railroad, as outlined in a bill now pending in Con- 
gress.* There already exists a railroad line from 
Toledo, on the Canada border, through Indianapolis 
to Vincennes, Indiana; and General Burnside is 
building a continuation from Vincennes to Cairo. 
Connecting with this road at Cairo, the International 
Pacific road will pass through the south-eastern corner 
of Missouri, through the centre of Arkansas and the 
most populous part of Texas, to Larado, on the Rio 
Grande, whence it continues, bifurcating, to the city 
of Mexico, and to the port of San Blas on the Pacific 
coast. The importance of such a road cannot be over- 





* See The Round Table, No. 165, March 21, 1868, article Trans- 
Continental Railways; also, No. 187, August 22, article National De- 
velopement. 


| estimated. It will connect the South with the North, 


New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the Western 
States with Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and the tier 
of southernmost states,—the frozen regions of Canada 
with the torrid plains and valleys of Mexico,—the 
Great Lakes with the Pacific. It cuts a large number 
of the great rivers of the continent, whose commerce 
will be tributary to it. It does not pass through an 
undeveloped country, but through a territory already 
peopled and giving an annual production of vast wealth 
and importance. Cities, towns, and villages will 
rapidly be founded along its entire line. Other roads, 
running east and west upon a parallel of latitude, can 
facilitate only the exchanges which Eastern commerce 
calls from the Western farmer ; but this line, having its 
northern terminus on Lake Erie, in latitude 42°, cuts 
all the intermediate parallels to latitude 21° on the 
Pacific. By such a road the inhabitants of the South 
readily reach the North in summer, and those of the 
North as readily reack the South in winter; it opens 
the natural exchange of Northern products with those 
of Southern growth, and the exchange of bullion from 
the mines of Mexico for the manufactures of the 
Western States. When built, itw ill be the great con- 
necting chain, binding the South and the North and 
West together by the indissoluble bond of commercial 
prosperity. 

It is satisfactory, therefore, to see that intelligent 
people in the Southern States fare being aroused to 
the importance of this great work to them. At a 
public meeting, held the other day in the city of Mem- 
phis, a committee was charged with the duty of in- 
viting the attention of the people of the states south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi to the sub- 
ject of a Pacific railroad, and securing their co-opera- 
tion in some plan which will extend to the citizens of 
these states the benefits of the enterprise. The com- 
mittee includes prominent members of the business 
community at Memphis, who on the roth inst. made 
and published a very able report upon the subject. 
Of the opening for the road they say: “We learn 
from reliable sources that these companies have a 
representative in Mexico asking for rights of way and 
land grants, with flattering prospects of success, so as 
to extend said road from the Rio Grande to San Blas, 
with a branch from the main stem to the city of Mex- 
ico. By referring to maps, geographical descriptions, 
and other reliable sources of information, it will be seen 
that this projected road, as a route to the Pacific, 
compared with all others north of it, is several hun- 
dred miles nearer every great commercial city in the 
United States than the more northern roads ; that 
for its entire distance from Cairo to San Blas it 
is in a settled country, uninfested with Indians ; 
the lands on both sides rich, capable of yielding 
immense productions; in a mild climate not 
liable to be impeded by ice or gorged with snow ; 
with no deserts or barren wastes to encounter ; with 
no mountains to turn or tunnel ; with navigable streams 
intersecting or close to the Gulf, and intersecting rail- 
roads from the Gulf, to facilitate and cheapen construc- 
tion, and, when built, feeders to the road ; witha gen- 
erally favorable route for railroad construction ; with 
large land grants ; with the aid asked granted ; with 
so many facilities to construct a road cheaply, and 
working at so many points at once, there can be no 
question but that this road can be built and, with pro- 
per energy, finished in two years, from Cairo to the 
Rio Grande. In this connection we forbear discussing 
the outward trade which would flow to this road by 
opening commerce with the flourishing states on the 
Pacific coast, the isles of the sea, with China, Japan, 
the East Indies—the coveted prize of nations for so 
many centuries,—believing, while this road would re- 
ceive its due share of that mighty traffic, its surest re- 
liance will be found in its directness, in the vast and 
varied productions which will be raised on its margin, 
in the feeders from connecting navigable streams, from 
the Gulf ports and connecting railroads, in the temper- 
ate climate through which it passes, and the cheapness 
and facility with which it can be constructed. . . . By 
referring to railroad maps it will be seen that this pro- 
,osed Southern road, in its present shape, will affoid 
admirable facilities for St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Cincinnati, and for 
the people of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and the states 





north of the Ohio, with their finished roads to connect 
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with this road at Cairo, or some other point, and for | 
such portions of Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas as | 
are near it; but that the people of Kentucky, Tennes- | 
see, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Alabama, 

Georgia, and Florida, and the greater part of Louisi- | 
ana, the people of the South which this railroad bill | 
proposes to aid, cannot connect with it or participate | 
in its benefits. By the completion of the Memphis and | 
Little Rock Railroad, the Vicksburg and Shreveport 
Railroad, the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great West- 
ern, and the Texas roads connecting with the same in 
the direction of Columbus, or some other point west, 
all the South can be made to connect with this Pacific 
road, as all the country from Kentucky south, by fin- 
ished roads concentrating either at Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, or New Orleans, can be brought in connection 
with the same. The railroad companies mentioned 
have each of them done something toward completing 
their respective roads, expending large sums of money, 
but, in consequence of the terrible prostration of the 
South, they cannot, without aid, finish the same. It| 
will not be overlooked that the Mississippi bottom on 

each of these routes, about forty miles wide, sparsely 

settled, liable to overfiow, intervenes; that it will re- 

quire large sums of money to raise the beds of these 

roads above overflow, which cannot be done in the 
prostrate condition of the country.” 

The committee thereupon propose that Congress be 
memorialized to aid in finishing each of these three 
roads, forming connections with the main stem or In- 
ternational Pacific road. “We are charged,” they 
add, “with the duty of bringing this question before 
the people interested. . That this important 








of this road will secure to us the present trade of that} General Grant was a Democrat and is a Democrat. 
people, and will in no long time double and treble it.| His army contained Democrats by tens of thousands, 
Our sagacious pioneers will rush into the silver re-| and by tens of thousands Democratic votes will be cast 
gions of Durango and the adjoining states, receiving | in his behalf. A man of little imagination but great 
their chief supplies from us in exchange for their pre-| common sense, the fantastic schemes which the ex- 
cious metals. The Mexican community will quickly tremists are sure to seek to force upon him he will 
feel the effect of this new element in her population, | unquestionably reject. He will thus gain their bitter 
and the nation will have a chance to rise from her | hatred and, as a natural consequence, will become 
present fallen condition to a greatness worthy of her| more Democratic than ever. The restoration of this 
natural position, or, failing in this, will be peacefully | country, the revival of its pristine harmony and pros- 
merged, through the votes of her own citizens, and to | perity, is not to be attained through Radical measures. 
the satisfaction of the civilized world, in the Great | General Grant has solid sense enough to see this even 
Republic. in theory, but in practice his perception will soon beget 
SS SS deeds of substantial reality. But a little while and 

GENERAL GRANT A DEMOCRAT. there will be no sin so vile, no purpose so heinous, but 

| Lapp aes nipiee history is full of the surprises that _the Radical press will impute it to him. To the Rad- 
in the argot of the day would be called “ sells.” | ical journals that are now so clamorous for his election 

The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, as chief of a high | General Grant is in heart, principle, habit, and mental 
Tory cabinet, bringing in a measure which, for radi-| composition absolutely and irreconcilably opposed ; 
cal liberality, went beyond anything ever dreamed of | and as they gradually find this out their rage and in- 
by the extremest of the Russells, may be regarded as | dignation will know no bounds. They do not believe 
a sort of archetype among the throwers of political | it to-day nor will they believe it in any considerable 
somersaults. Such a distinction is, of course, repu- | numbers before the 9th of November. But after the 
diated by the acrobat himself and by his friends for | fatal deed is accomplished, when their discomfiture is 
him. There is always a subtle and specious line of | more thoroughly assured than by any other means it 
argument ready to prove that the broadest liberalism | possibly could have been, not even by the election of 
is exactly consistent with the highest Toryism. Ex-| Mr. Seymour, then will the Radicals call upon the 
tremes touch, that is to say, with great facility and ad- | rocks to fall upon and the mountains to cover them. 
mirable convenience when political expediency ren- | The Democratic leaders have undoubtedly dealt a vi- 
ders it desirable. Of this facility are born those strange tal wound to their party canvass, but the Radical lead- 
alliances between factions of apparently clashing ers have been stultified meanwhile as faction hardly 
creeds that so often bring about results which plain ‘ever was before. It is well that the country may be 
men have called impossible a little while before.’ congratulated that such fruits promise to come out of 











object may receive the attention it deserves, we re-| These results, whether brought about by combina- | 
spectfully request that the citizens of the different | tions or by single individuals, commonly strike the | 
states, at their respective capitals, will hold public} world with an unexpected and dramatic effect. Some- 
meetings, and express such sentiments as to them| times, however, they may be prefigured. The trains 
may seem meet; that they will ask the co-operation | of causes are occasionally so clearly in view or are 
of the citizens of every county in said states, that at | operating so near to the surface of things that average 
the meeting of Congress they send delegates who will | intelligence may discern what is coming. Like the 
aid in accomplishing the object in view. We shall | hollow sounds heard at Ibarra, the grim presagers of 
send this communication to every senator from the | the earthquake to come, these political premonitions 
Southern States, respectfully requesting those who/| are, at times, too unmistakable to be misunderstood 


the blunders of both that they may be estimated in the 
retrospect as blessings in disguise. 








OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
T was the profound and proverbial Tupper, if we 
are not mistaken, who first enunciated the beauti- 
ful and inspiring thought that “a babe in the house is 
a well-spring of joy.” Perhaps Mr. Tupper felt that on 
this point he had a right to speak with authority ; his 
own household seems to have been plenteously irrigated. 


concur with us to advise us of that fact. That we 
may be advised of what ,is done, we will be greatly 
obliged by being supplied with copies of such resolu- 
tions, memorials, and editorials as may be published.” 

This demonstration of one of the greatest commer- 
cial cities of the Mississippi will no doubt bring a 
ready response from every Southern State. The In- 
ternational road has the features to make it the great 
national line, conferring blessings alike on the North, 
the South, and the West. That the Southern people, 
in their present prostrate condition, should ask for help 
in the loan of the national credit, in building or com- 
pleting those projected links which would unite the en- 
tire railway system of the Sbuth with this great inter- 


or disregarded. There can be little doubt that we are 
living at just such a time, and that the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency is the Deus ex machind 
who is destined to bring about the political earthquake. 

That General Grant has always been a Democrat, 
by which we mean that he has always voted and acted 
with the Democratic party, until a very recent date, is 
widely known. That his tastes, habits, and sympa- 
thies are, in a broad sense, Democratic, is equally no- 
torious. And it cannot now affect the issue of this can- 
vass to say that many of the General’s most influen- 
tial supporters, including some of the “ War Demo- 
crats ” who signed the call for the late Grant meeting 
in the city of New York, did so on the express and 





national thoroughfare, is natural and reasonable. To 
build the International railroad itself the credit of the 
government—in other words, the loan of government 
bonds—is asked only to the amount of $14,000,000. 
Six or eight millions more would probably complete 
the three connecting links—that is from Memphis, 
Vicksburg, and New Orleans—with the main stem, 
making at most but a total grant in aid amounting to 
twenty or twenty-two millions. Froma national point 
of view, the sum is insignificant in comparison with 
the great end to be attained. For the building of the 
Union and the Central Pacific roads government 
gave some forty million acres of land and loaned its 
credit for sixty millions of money. To build the 
Northern Pacific a like land grant has been made and 
at least an equal amount of credit will have to be 
loaned. Important as both these roads will be, and 


even avowed ground of his being a Democrat, and on 
the understanding, which they do not hesitate to say 
exists, that his policy, if elected, will be strongly con- 
servative. It is now too late to change the result. 
The current now rushing on is too broad and deep and 
swift to be diverted or stayed. No doubt if the Radi- 
cal party distinctly saw what is coming—saw it with 
the clear, prophetic eye of Mr. Wendell Phillips, for ex- 
ample—they would move heaven and earth to defeat 
Grant’s election. But it is too late. They might now 
“as well try to dam up the waters of the Nile with bul- 
rfshes,” or to whistle against thunder, as to prevent 
the impending consummation. The true policy of the 
Radicals, odd and paradoxical as it may sound, was 
to have struck up a Democratic alliance and to have 


Mr. Chase. It was their cue to make extremes meet 








costing, as each of them will, double the amount of| here as they have in England. The most progressive 


the Southern road, for the grand objects of develop- 
ing the resources of the country, the industry of the 
people, of binding the North and the South together 
in the bonds of friendly and prosperous intercourse, 
they fall far below the intrinsic value of this road to 


radicalism and the most immovable conservatism can 
find common ground on a pinch here as well as abroad. 


bent every energy to the nomination and election of 


the nation at large. But there is another considera-| the true opening for the Radicals, but they have failed 
tion which adds immensely to the importance of this|to sce it. They let the golden opportunity slip by ; 
project. It looks directly to the developement of|they took up with Grant, whom the Democrats, in 
Mexico. That fertile country, touching our Southern | truth, nominated for them, and in so doing have wrought 
border for two thousand miles, extends from the Gulf| their own destruction. The success of their candi- 
to the Pacific, and contains a population of eight mil- | date is certain, but, like the gigantic and resistless cre- 
lions. Its commerce, its mines, and wealth are largely | ation of Frankenstein, he is as certain hereafter to 





But unless the Tupperian well-springs were altogether 
different from any other well-springs we are acquainted 
with, unless, in fact, they partook, even in their primal 
bubblings, of the serene and philosophic sweetness of 
the parent fount, we greatly fear that Mr, Tupper’s 
natural benignity and kindliness must have persuaded 
him in this opinion against his better judgement. 
Doubtless the bard was rapt into some far-off baby mil- 
lennium, where his prophetic vision saw the Ought-to- 
be as if it were the Is. Perhaps he drew entirely on 
his fine and fertile imagination for a picture whose 
beauty, he could not help admitting to himself, was un- 
happily greater than its truth. Possibly, while his 
poetic pen yet lingered lovingly on the tracery of that 
noble thought, before the ink had fairly dried on its 
immortal outlines, the neighboring nursery may have 
torn his ears and his illustrious bosom with a practi- 
cal refutation. Yet the sage was not so to be daunted ; 
I'ke the Spartan boy, he hugged his private griefs to 
his bleeding heart—having first spanked them—and 
smiled calmly on the envious world. The abstract 
truth which, long floating amid the meshes of his 
beautiful brain, had at last been crystallized into the 
sparkling jewels of his speech, should remain to adorn 
proverbial philosophy in spite of any impertinent facts. 
He felt, no doubt, with Dr. Johnson, a poet and phil- 
osopher like himself, that if the facts disagreed with the 
theory, so much the worse for the facts. There is 
something noble in this picture of a great soul defying 
the irksome restraints of a material philosophy, and 
taking refuge on the broad ground of what Zhe Tribune 
calls the transcendental and eternal verities. We 
admire Mr. Tupper even while we are sceptical of his 
precepts, or, to adopt his own accurate and lofty style, 
we venerate the Man, though we cavil at the Sage. 
That is to say, we are inclined to believe that Mr. 
Tupper is mistaken, and that a babe in the house is a 


If John Bright could pull in the traces side by side vessel of wrath, a fountain of bitter waters—anything 
with the friends of Lord Derby, Horace Greeley could | but a well-spring of pleasure. In fact, to be quite ex- 
do the like with the friends of Jeff. Davis. ‘There was | Plicit, a babe in the house seems to our experienced 


and much enduring soul rather a nuisance than other- 
wise. Of course fond parents from all sides, especial- 
ly fond parents 7x fotentid, or only very lately i esse, 
will overwhelm us with invective and reviling ; we shall 
be denounced as a brute, an unnatural monster, a beast 
of anold bachelor ; we shall be greeted with a mingled 
storm of refutation and abuse. But we are prepared 





in the possession of Europeans. The construction ' turn upon and rend them, 





for the consequences, and we calmly abide the issue. 
We appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober ; from 
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the fond parent intoxicated with the bliss of beholding | along. But what does touch us nearly is the be- ‘blushed to look at. But blushing, like hissing, seems 


his infant treasure smiling in rosy slumber, to the fond | havior of other 
parent occupied through the still watches of the night | 


in a vain attempt to suppress the infant treasure’s un- | 
seasonable warblings. Even then we are prepared for | 
an adverse decision; the natural vanity of authorship 
and property is quite sufficient to make of every one 
atemporary Tupper. It is hard to expect a man to 
deny his own flesh and blood ; and however he may 
execrate his offspring privately, to the world they are 

still his sole delight, whose excellence he is ready to | 
defend against all comers. The obligation, however, 
does not-extend to his neighbor’s brood ; they are fair 
prey for the cynicspoiler. If there is one thing on which 

all mankind is in thorough and perfect accord it is on the 
ugliness and peevishness and uselessness and general 

undesirableness of other people’s children. 

If there be any trait of human depravity which other 
people’s children, regarded collectively, fail to exhibit, 
we have yet to discover it. Of course their sphere of 
wickedness is somewhat circumscribed by their weak- 
ness and their ignorance ; despite Mr. Superintendent 
Kennedy’s famous Purim order, they do not often 
commit murder, and in very tender years they are sel- 
dom apprehended for counterfeiting or forgery or 
bigamy. But for almost every other precept of the 
decalogue they evince an astounding precocity of 
contempt, joined to an amazing fertility of infraction. 
Almost in the cradle they swear, they steal, they tell 
lies ; they are hypocrites and Pharisees ; they bear false 
witness, generally against your children, whose supe- 
rior and exceptional goodnessis the mark of theirimpo- 
tent malice; they make mud-pies with their best clothes 
on; they scoop out the inside of mamma’s holiday pastry 
and charge it on the cat, whom they afterward private- 
ly subject tothe torture to make her confess by running 
away ; they stick pins into other smaller children, fre- 
quently yours again; they fight; they are capable of 
arson; they study the alphabet of murder among 
the insect world, which they ravage with a curious in- 
genuity of torment not unworthy of a Spanish inquisi- 
tor or a Puritan witch-burner. And the singular 
part of it all is, that these things which you perceive 
so clearly the deluded parents are completely blind 
to. These miniature miscreants in bibs and tuckers, 
these infantile Jack Sheppards, these Butlers of the 
nursery, to them are the sweetest little cherubs you can 
possibly imagine, the loveliest, dearest, best-behaved, 
and altogether ‘most perfect babes that ever were. 
They will even have the impudence to compare them 
to your children, who are really angels. And that, no 
doubt, is a main cause of the disfavor with which 
other people’s children are universally regarded. 
There is nothing we resent so quickly as a com- 
parison by which anything of ours which, from being 
ours, has acquired an extraneous value, is made to 
enhance the merit of an article whose intrinsic in- 
feriority is plainly proved by its being somebody else’s. 
Mrs. Jones’s children may be—observe, we say may 
be—all that their mother’s ardent fancy paints them ; 
they may be lovely, they mav be divine, but for all that, 
to compare them for a moment to our Carrie or our 
Augustus, is, you know, simply preposterous. And 
Mrs. Jones, by asserting so stupid and ridiculous a 
claim, only brings into more glaring relief those de- 
fects in her children’s characters which everybody but 
herself sees and deplores. What is more, her mis- 
taken fondness suggests a reason for them which may 
be generally used to explain the faults of all other 
people’s children—namely, improper bringing up. Our 
own admirably behaved and amiable darlings are so 
only because they have been so unexceptionably 
trained; but then, if Mrs. Jones had charge of them, 
even the natural excellence of their disposition would 
not be altogether proof against her cruel indulgence. 
Her own children have been allowed to do as they 
pleased, to have their own way in everything ; have 
been used to be coddled and pampered when they 
ought to be spanked and put to bed, until they are 
completely spoiled. And this is so universally the 
case with other people’s children, that it is a grave 
problem why Providence permits other people to have 
children at all. Thinking of it, one is almost inclined 
to applaud that scheme of Lycurgus and Mr. Ruskin 
for giving to the state the entire monopoly of the 
business. 

After all, however, the morality of other people’s 
children is a matter which concerns other people much 
more intimately than it does us. When we have given 
them the best example, and perhaps a cautious word of 
warning—other people are so stupidly tetchy on this 
point—we have done our duty, and when the young 
gallows-birds finally grow up to disgrace their friends, 
as we are certain they will, we shall have the 











Serene consolation of feeling that we knew it all 


people’s children when we are un- 
avoidably thrown into their society. Is there any mid- 
dle-aged diner-out reading these lines who does not 
remember the anxious question which presented itself 
to his mind, bent on accepting rich Mrs. Rigmarole’s 
invitation to dinner—Are there any children? And 
does he not equally remember, with a shudder even 
now, how awfully his doubts were resolved: how the 
entire brood of youthful Rigmaroles, for his sole 
benefit, converted the splendid parlor of the Rig- 


to be a lost art with us of the nineteenth century ; and 
we will do the ladies the justice to say that they face 
the suggestive pantomime of the opera as unflinchingly 
as the most experienced connoisseur who ogles the 
ballet from a front seat in the parquet. Whether our 
education is still incomplete, whether M. Offenbach 
and Mr. Grau together shall prove to us that all we 
have hitherto seen is the merest child’s play, the most 
angelic purity, to what they have in store for us, we 
do not know, though the rapidity and extent of our 


marole mansion into a private edition of Dante’s | progress in the past augurs well for the future. But 
Inferno; how Master Harry pulled his whiskers; we do not very well see how the plainness and 
and clamorously directed public attention to his| piquancy of the concluding scenes of the second 


. . . | 
wig; how Master Augustus was curious about his | 


crow’s-feet and facetious regarding his legs; how, proved without attracting the unwelcome admiration 


Master Johnny derided his personal appearance, and | 


audibly consulted mamma on his false teeth, and 
traced his best jokes to the comic paper; how Miss 


Clara demanded to be kissed upon a mouth whose | 


natural sweetness was enhanced by prodigality of 
taffy, and afterwards left evidences of her affection on 


his light pantaloons; how Miss Louisa Jane, on 


hospitable thoughts intent, contrived to transfer the 
contents of the gravy-boat to his cambric shirt— 
does he not remember all these things and execrate 
the very name of other people’s children? Or is there 
any lover whose memory these lines will not darken 
with pictures of equal dolour: that stolen kiss behind 
the door unveiled to profane comment by unseen 
Master Tommy; the hours of agony caused by the 
curiosity of that youthful fiend in regard to your in- 
tentions and business prospects ; the ignominy of his 
satire; the frightful alternative of his caresses; the 
wild impulses of murder which you strangle instead 
of Tommy, and smile and smile and are a villain ? 
Volumes would fail to exhaust a subject which 
we have here been able only faintly to outline. But 
for us in America, at least, there is some comfort in 
the future. If recent tales be true, other people are 
awaking to a sense of their duty to the community. 
The practices which Malthus advocates and Mill de- 
fends are gradually superseding the gross precepts of 
an unenlightened morality, and we may confidently 
look forward to a time when a noble and judicious 
sparseness shall reign the law of the land, and the com- 
plete domination of New England ideas throughout the 


universe will free us all from the curse of other people’s 
children. 








THE RIVAL BOUFFES., 


a. opinion may be entertained of Mr. 
Grau’s professional morality, there can be but 
one opinion regarding the vigor and success with 
which he has sought to retrieve the mistake of his 
opening. Ifthe Duchess of Brabant may be regarded 
as the legitimate, though anachronistic, successor ot 
the Duchess of Gerolstein, the union of Son Altesse 
and Prince Paul has surely been blessed with a daugh- 
ter on whose behalf we shall need to reverse that 
apostrophe of Horace, O mater pulchra filia pulchrior. 
The new opera undeniably surpasses in the brilliancy 
of its mise en scéne any of its brilliant predecessors, 
and we must credit Mr. Grau in its production with a 
degree of taste and liberality of which, frankly, we did 
not believe him capable. Mr. Bateman has at last 
found a foeman who, however furacious, is at least 
worthy of his steel, and it will certainly put him to his 
trumps to exceed the splendor and indecency of this 
latest offspring of a bastard muse. It is hard to 
say which of these two attributes will go farthest to 
insure the success of Genevidve de Brabant; as hard, 
perhaps, to decide which of the two predominates. 
But our taste for both has been surprisingly developed 
since Offenbach was first introduced to our delighted 
ears, and managerial tact has very deftly graduated 
and made easy our descent into the Avernus of Paris- 
ian propriety. From the mild innuendoes of La Grande 
Duchesse to the outspoken frankness of Geneviive de 
Brabant, which Mrs. Aphra Behm herself could 
scarcely have improved on, and which is only less 
significant than the action it constantly suggests, there 
is a considerable step; but on the descending plane of 
the intervening operas we have climbed it without 
difficulty. La Belle Héléne was a little more piquant 
than La Grande Duchesse; Orphée aux Enfers was a 
trifle less prudish than La Belle Hélone; Barbe-Bleue 
had a racy directness which was altogether in ad- 
vance of anything in its predecessors. So that by the 
time we have got to the noble simplicity and candor 
of Genevitve de Brabant we have become quite su- 
perior to provincial prejudices, and are prepared to 
take our wives and daughters to view a scene which 
in our unenlightened state we ourselves might have 








tableau in Genevidve de Brabant can be materially im- 


of the police. 

Of the music it is needless to speak at length, or to 
say more than that it is as pretty, as pleasing, and as 
soulless as its kindred scores. Having heard one of 
Offenbach’s operas we have heard all, and Geneviive 
de Brabant is only a réchauffé of airs and phrases 
that we are familiar with in Barbe-Bleue and 
La Belle Hélene. The only airs that have the 
slightest pretension to originality are the pie song 
in the fourth scene with its very curious mono- 
tone, and the rather odd and sufficiently significant 
crowing chant which M. Carrier as Sifroy sings with 
a great deal of humor in the second tableau. The 
gem of the opera is almost a perfect repetition of a 
duet in Barbe-Bleue, between that hero and Boulotte ; 
of course we mean the serenade which Mme. Rose- 
Bell and Mlle. Deszauclas sing so admirably as to 
deserve a more discriminating encore than the one 
awarded to the stupid bugle song in act third. Next 
to this in effect is the trio in scene fifth of the second 
tableau, very charmingly sung by Mr. Grau’s three 
prime donne, whom we have here on the stage at 
once—truly an embarras de richesse. M. Carrier 
has little to do, but does that little well; and his 
comical rendering of the ineffably ridiculous tea song 
which opens the third tableau is especially worthy ot 
notice and praise. M. Beckers as Charles Martel 
rather disappoints us. To be sure the 7é/e is an un- 
gracious one, but it is such parts as best show the in- 
genuity and skill of the ambitious actor. Neither his 
acting nor his singing equalled our’ anticipations. 
But M. Gabel did fully and more; his interpreta- 
tion of the part of Pitou proves him to be an eccentric 
actor of no ordinary stamp. M. Genot made a satis- 
factory Burgomaster, and M. Goby as Golo showed 
how very far he is from understanding: the require- 
ments of Opera Bouffe. For the rest, the scenery 
and the costumes are extremely handsome, the chorus 
—no slight desideratum—gratifies the eye as well as 
the ear, and in the inevitable cazcan by its numbers 
and vivacity goes far to rob Paris of the prestige of 
its Jardin Mabille. In short, waiving the question of 
morality, if to metropolitan audiences it ever oc- 
curs seriously enough to be waived, it must be con- 
fessed that in his manner of mounting this new opera 
Mr. Grau has gone far to command the success which 
some ill-natured folk may think he has not altogether 
deserved. 

Meantime, Mr. Bateman at Pike’s Opera House is 
proving nightly how very far the public is from being 
tired of its old favorites. Mlle. Tostée, the only 
Grande Duchesse, is as enchantingly droll as ever, and 
M. Aujac as Fritz supplies an element of novelty by 
lending his full round tenor to interpret the music of a 
réle which M. Guffroy acted better than he sang. M. 
Aujac’s conception of the part is somewhat new, but 
we are still inclined to prefer M. Guffroy’s. The new 
tenor’s face is too replete with intelligence and character, 
his method of acting too earnest and robust, to give 
adequate expression to the gaucherie and détise of a 
part which is beneath his capacity ; as has been sug- 
gested, he seems better fitted for comic opera than for 
bouffe. Mlle. Lambele, as Wanda, makes a very pret- 
ty addition to the list of failures in a réle which we 
are disposed to think better of than most of the ladies 
who are cast for it; a newcomer made a capital 
Népomuc; and a_ very creditable performance of 
Baron Grog only served to show us more vividly what 
a treasure we lost in M. Valter. Of course the inimita- 
ble Three are as delicious as ever ; the most exacting 
critic could ask no more than that they should be equal 
to themselves. But we advise Mr. Bateman to look 
to his chorus, if he desires an audience much longer 
to look at them. They may be good, but they are not 
pretty, and add very little to the mse en scone. The 
notion is almost exploded that an opera chorister 
may be vox et preterea nihil; and Mr. Grau has in 
nothing shown more tact than in choosing the pretty 
faces which make pleasant his tableaux. 
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So the war, as we have seen, has fairly begun, and 
the bouffe-loving public is on the tip-toe of expectation 
for the wonder by which Mr. Bateman shall over- 
whelm and utterly crush his presumptuous adversary. 
What he has done in the past is ample guarantee for 
his future ; and if it be possible—though, as we have 
said, it is hard to conceive how—that anything can be 
more magnificent or more meretricious than Genevieve 
de Brabant, we may be sure that Mr. Bateman will give 
it us, even should it be necessary to have Offenbach 
write an entirely new opera, with libretto by Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Paul de Kock. 








MY RELIGION. 


BY A MODERN MINISTER. 
X. 
THE MYSTICAL UNION. 
** He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit.” —Paut. 
ESIDE the incomprehensible union between the 
eternal and uncreated Three who constitute the 
Godhead, there are three unions which far transcend 
our knowledge. 

The lowest of these three is the union of soul and 
body to constitute one man. Of the nature of this 
union we know nothing. We are assured of the fact, 
man does consist of body and soul. The evidence of 
the fact cannot be gainsaid. We believe the fact on 


evidence, but how it can be we cannot tell. It tran- | 


scends our capacity, Yet we do not doubt the fact. 
Soul and body have been constituted one man by the 
direct act of Gop, So, also, “Gop and man are one 
Christ.” The union of Gop and man in one Christ is 
a mystery which still further transcends the grasp of 
human intellect. We cannot understand it. We can 
only believe it, on sufficient evidence, The evidence 
zs sufficient, and we do believe it. 

So also Christ and His people are one. This 
union is called “ mystical,” because it so far transcends 
all the analogies of earthly relationships in its in- 
timacy, its transforming power, and in its conse- 
quences. Yet there is much taught respecting it in 
sacred Scripture. It is a real union. It is not a 
union of affection merely, nor of interest, nor of appear- 
ance. Itis nota material union. Yet itis a real dond 
fide union. Christ and His people are one. As really 
so as the head and the members are one body, or the 
stock and the branches one vine. As really so as 
Adam and his descendants are one race. Indeed, 
Christ is expressly called the Second Adam. Our 
union with the first Adam is by natural generation. 
His blood runs in our veins. Gop hath made of one 
blood all nations. Their connection with Adam by 
natural generation constitutes the unity of the race. 
Hence the consequences of his acts come upon us. 
Hence we inherit his nature. 

Our union with the Second Adam is through the 
Holy Spirit. The spirit in Him and in us binds us 
more closely together than any mere material substance 
could do. Nor is the fact that Christ is in Heaven 
and we upon earth any obstacle to this union, for the 
Spirit is omnipresent. “ Influenced as we are by our 
senses, we are apt to think of it as the union of two 
material substances, by juxtaposition, or by commix- 
ture. Or, if we study more refinement, we may sup- 
pose it to be only like the union of two friends in 
mind and affection. But, as the former conception is 
too gross, so the latter falls short of the truth. As 
every corporeal idea should be carefully excluded, so 
we must elevate our conceptions higher than the most 
intimate connection which can be formed between two 
individuals, by the operations of the intellect and 
will. The same spirit lives in our exalted Redeemer 
and in His people upon earth. Hence, although sepa- 
rated from Him, and from one another, they are but 
one. Conceive of a body composed of many different 
parts, and those parts disposed in many different and 
distant places, yet animated and moved by the same 
principle of life, and you have some faint, inadequate 
idea of the union of Christ and His people. The 
union is not local, but spiritual.” 

We must endeavor to dismiss from our minds the 
gross error that physical things are the only, or the 
chief, real existences. Physical things had a beginning 
and shall have an end. Spirit is eternal. Spiritual 
existences are real existences, and shall continue for 
evermore. What shadows are to bodies, that bodies 


are to spirits—mere incidents in theirexistence. Our 
union with Christ, then, is a real union, as real as 


that with Adam. 


By virtue of our union with Adam we have lost 
much that is good, and gained much that is evil. 
We have lost innocence, happiness, Heaven. We 


in like manner his punishment. But the Second 
Adam can restore the ruins of the first. Nay, he does 
more, much more. 
“In Him the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost.” 

By virtue of our union with the Second Adam we 
;lose much that is evil and gain more that is good. 
|Our guilt is expiated. We are cleared from condem- 
nation. Justice is satisfied with the execution of the 
‘law. We are members of Christ, it is said. He is 
the Head, we are the members. Now, when the 
criminal commits a capital offence, the deed is done 
by the hands, but on the Head comes the penalty. 
So our Head has borne all the penalty of our sins. 
So we are freed from all condemnation under the 
broken law. So are we as clear as though we had 
never sinned, cleared alike from the penalty of our 
own sins and of those of Adam made ours by sharing 
in his disposition. Thus the free gift is “of many 
offences unto justification of life.” We are cleared 
from condemnation, and from the sadness and sorrow 
which were its consequents. But we have gainea 
much more. As united with Adam we partook of his 
nature, and were sinful and sorrowful and dying. As 
united with Christ we partake of His nature, and are 
holy, joyful, living, and that eternally. So far as we 
are pervaded by the Spirit of Christ uniting us to 
| Him, so far does He live in us and we in Him. So 
far, when we work it is really Gop in Christ working 
in us, both to will and to do of His good pleasure, So 
far do we will and do the things that please Gop, So 
far are we holy. So far are we “born of Gop.” So 
far “ His seed remaineth in us.” So far we cannot sin, 
Because the lives which we live in the flesh Christ 
| really lives in us; and we live them by faith in Him, 
| His will is our will. His way our way. His holiness 
our holiness. His heaven our heaven, Hence, we 
| cannot otherwise than “rejoice év the Lord.” //e in 
|us and we in Him; the joy of the Lord is our joy and 
}our strength. Christ is our life. In Him we live and 
move and have our being. And because He lives we 
shall live also, So long as He lives we shall live also. 


“ Can the Head forget its limb, 
And not draw it unto Him?” 


Impossible. When Christ, who is our Life, shall 
appear, then shall we also appear with Him in glory, 
and so shall we be for ever with the Lord. 
“* For ever with the Lord ! 
Amen! So let it be! 
Life from the dead is in that word 
Tis immortality 

This union is indissoluble from its very inception. It 
is the work of the Divine Spirit, whose purposes can- 
not be disannulled, whose work once done is done for 
ever. And it is begun in faith. Consent is essential 
to such a union. And faith on our part zs consent. It 
is simply the reception of Christ through the Holy 
Spirit as the Deliverer and Life of the soul. The lives 
which we live in the flesh we live by the faith of the 
Son of Gop, who thus becomes our life, through the 
operation of the indwelling Spirit. And the more we 
exercise this faith, the more deep, intense, powerful it 
is, so much the more is the life of Christ manifest in 
our mortal bodies. So much the more will we be holy 
as He is holy, happy as He is happy, useful as He is 
useful. The more we depend upon “ Christ within,” 
the more will He manifest Himself in our hearts and 
in our lives, and the more shall we be like Him. 

















SPECIMENS OF OLD ENGLISH POETRY.* 


A FRAGMENT on Popular Science, composed in 
pretty faultless iambic trimeters, is interesting as the 
first effort of the kind in the English language. Though 
extending to only 394 lines, it embraces a considerable 
range of subjects—astronomy, meteorology, physical 
geography, and physiology. (See Marsh’s Lectures, 
p- 234.) The passage beginning: Threo soules ther 
beoth in ech man, and nogt alle i-liche gode (329), 
bears a striking resemblance in thought to Leibnitz’s 
letter On the Active Force of the Body, the Soul, ana 
the Souls of Brutes. (See Fournal of Spec. Phil., 
Vol. II., No. 1, p. 62.) Zhe Land of Cokaygne is a 
satirical description of an Utopia, supposed to lie to 
the west of Spain. The account of the two abbeys 
| which occurs in it is worthy of the pen of Chaucer. 
| Passing over a Song against the King of Almaigne, 
i we come to an extract from Robert of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle, followed by the lives of St. Dunstan, 
Thomas Beket, St. Cristopher, St. Margaret, from 
the Lives of the Saints, written apparently by the same 
author. The Chronicle, the oldest historical work in 
English, extends from the siege of Troy to the death 











Altenglische Sprachproben. Nebst einem Worterbuche. Unter 


have gained sinfulness, sorrow, condemnation. We | Mitw:rkung von Karl Goldbeck ; herausgegeben von Eduard Mitzner, 


share his ‘disposition and his guilt, and deserve! Weia he Buch} 
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of Henry III., and is not altogether destitute of his- 
torical value. Of the lives of the saints, that of 
Thomas Beket is the most important. It has con- 
siderable merit, both dramatic and historical. The 
Chronicle must have been completed after the year 
1297; the Lives of the Saints probably a decade ear- 
lier. The versification is the same in all—rhymed 
iambic couplets with generally seven, sometimes six, 
ictus. 

The Geste of King Horn, which is given entire, with 
a very valuable introduction, is so circumstantially 
commented upon by Mr. Marsh (Lectures, pp. 211- 
215) that we may here pass it over without further no- 
tice. Then comes an extract from Sir 7ristrem, pre- 
ceded by a whole history, as far as known, of the 
famous Sage. There is so much interest attach- 
ing to this story that we shall translate the introduc- 
tion entire : 

“ The oldest allusions to the story of Tristan and 
Isolde appear, giving prominence to individual points 
of the legend, before 1173 in Provengal poets, of 
whom Fr. Michel (Zhe Poetical Romances of Tris- 
tan, London, 1835 and 1839, Vol. III., Introduc- 
tion, pp. ii, and Ixxviii.) reckons up about thirteen. 
Scarcely one of the more famous poets of the middle 
ages has been able to refrain from ennobling true love 
by a comparison with that of our hero and heroine. 
Following these immediately, there are also, drawn up 
in Michel’s work, numerous proofs from Old-French, 
and older German poems ; and finally the oldest rep- 
resentations, which, however, are preserved only in a 
fragmentary state, take us back to the last quarter of 
the twelfth century, 

“ Since, however, the Old-French poems which have 
been preserved to us belong entirely to the thirteenth 
century, we begin our enumeration with a German 
poem, whose earlier origin may be settled accurately 
enough as regards time, although even it is evidently 
a working up of a lost French original. 

“ Eilhard von Oberg, who belonged to a Low-Ger- 
man clan, settled in the neighborhood of Hildesheim, 
and of whom accounts, dating back to 1189-1207, 
were collected by Von der Hagen, in his edition of 
the Tristan legend—an exhaustive edition for the time 
when it was written, 1838, printed in the fourth volume 
of the AZinnesingers—was a vassal of Henry the 
Lion, who, as is well known, was connected through 
his wife with the Anglo-Norman royal family, so that 
a literary connection with England, where the Tristan 
legend had its origin, is conceivable, and has even 
been proved to have existed. Of Eilhard’s work on 
Tristan we possess, however, only a fragment, con- 
taining the marriage of King Mark and his lurking 
with the dwarf in the tree, which was published in 
Von der Hagen’s Works of Gottfried von Strassburg, 
Breslau, 1823, Vol. II., pp. 315-321, and in Hoffmann 
the discoverer’s Fundgraben, \., 231. We are, how- 
ever, sufficiently acquainted with the whole through 
two versions which exist in manuscript, one at Heidel- 
berg, dating from 1403, and one at Dresden, dating 
from 1433, the latter numbering about 7,700 verses. 
The allusions to the history of the hero, as enume- 
rated by Von der Hagen, p. 79, from Heinrich von 
Veldek, and, p. 586, from Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
refer to Eilhard’s work, from which there afterward 
sprang a German prose-romance, printed first in 1498 
and frequently afterward included in the Buch der 
Liebe, and renewed in Von der Hagen’s work bearing 
the same title. As the only still living and current 
version, drawn again from our German prose, the 
Danish must here be specially mentioned, in regard 
to which, as well as the Bohemian, Norse, Spanish, 
and Italian imitations, the minutest details may be 
found in Von der Hagen. A modern Greek poem 
belonging to this circle of legends, also first published 
by Von der Hagen, is reprinted by Fr. Michel, Vol. 
II., pp. 269-297. 

“But the version of the story of Tristan and 
Isolde which has become classical is extant in the 
much praised, uncompleted work of Gottfried von 
Strassburg, whose poem of 19,554 verses was com- 
posed 1206-1215. It has been published by E. von 
Groote, Berlin, 1821, H. F. von der Hagen, Mass- 
mann, Leipzig, 1843. His work was continued, cu- 
riously enough, with the elements of Eilhard’s com- 
position, by Ulrich von Tiirheim about 1236 (vid. Von 





der Hagen, Vol, I., pp. 271-321, and Massmann, pp. 
498-590), and by Heinrich von Uriberc about 1300 
(vid. Von der Hagen, Vol. II., pp. 5-98). The inves- 
tigation into the source made use of by Gottfried 
brings us finally to the double form of the tradition as 
it exists in the two German versions, and in the Old- 
French and English versions now to be mentioned. 








“ Gottfried, vv. 146-166, speaks against a version 
differing from his own, meaning Eilhard’s, and desig- 
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nates as the best that of Thomas von Britanie: “ Der 
aventure meister was—unde an Britunschen biichen 
Jas,” adding that he has read beside in Welsch (Ital- 
ian) and Za¢ix books till he has found the right one. 
Then, vv. 317-332, he combats a tradition in regard 
to the kingdom of Riwalin, the father of Tristan, and 
again appeals to Thomas: “ Der ’z an den aventuren 
las—daz er von Parmenie wae,” and not a Lohnoy- 
sere (Léonnais, a part of Cornwall, as well as of 
Britanny) Aiinik iiber daz lant ze Lohnoys. Finally, 
on another occasion he criticises, vv. 8,605-8,632, the 
opposite version with considerable sharpness. That 
this Thomas was a French poet is shown by the ex- 
traordinary number of French words and the manner 
in which Gottfried uses them, by the well-known 
word-play with /amezr, v. 11,990, and, finally, by whole 
lines in the foreign language. The only question is 
whether we can arrive at any more definite informa- 
tion about this 7homas. 

“Fr. Michel, in the three volumes of his collection, 
has conveyed to us a whole series of Old-French poems 
and important fragments, a comparison of which shows 
two groups of compositions relating to our hero and 
heroine: 1, that which is represented by Eilhard’s 
performance; 2, that which Gottfried follows. The 
first volume opens, pp. 3-212, with a fragment of 4,244 
verses, the manuscript of which, dating from the thir- 
teenth century, is described in the Introduction, p. lili, 
From a poet whose name is mentioned, vv, 1,232 and 
1,754, but who is otherwise entirely unknown, it is 
usually called Zhe Fragment of Berox. \t is also 
printed by Von der Hagen, Vol. II, pp. 243-353, and 
corresponds with Eilhard’s account, which Bossert 
(Tristan et /seult, Paris: Franck, 1865, pp. 124-125), 
on account of its ruder and, at the same time, more 
mythical character, justly regards as the older of the 
two, Then follows from a Berne manuscript, No. 
354, a poem of 576 verses, which, in connection with 
Tristan’s fool’s disguise, recapitulates earlier adven- 
tures. It reappears again in an extended form, con- 
sisting of 996 verses, being taken from a Douce 
manuscript, in Vol. II., pp. 89-137, and agreeing with 
Gottfried’s tradition. The third volume appeared in 
1839. Von der Hagen could not, therefore, have 
known it at the time when he composed his work, in 
1838, nor have we been able to see it, since the Royal 
Library of Berlin does not contain a copy. With the 
aid of the decisive passages in this volume it was, 
therefore, left for Bossert to finish the investigation 
into the connection between the different representa- 
tions. According to him the volume contains a frag- 
ment of about goo verses, which connects directly 
with Gottfried, and the first page of which, printed in 
Bossert, pp. 110, 111, coincides decidedly with Gott- 
fried’s termination, and seems even to justify the 
remark on page 112: ‘1 semblerait méme, sil était 
permis de porter un jugement sur une page isolée, que 
les emprunts de Gotfrit ont été plus considérables 
qu'on ne le suppose @ordinaire.” Secondly, the vol- 
ume contains, 26., p. 105, a single leaf which was found 
in the library of the Protestant seminary at Strass- 
burg, and which ought to come between the first long 
fragment and the termination of the whole poem 
(printed in Vol. I., pp. 1-85), consisting of 1,818 verses, 
and coinciding with Gottfried’s tradition. As Gott- 
fried names Thomas as his authority, so these Old- 
French pieces appeal, beside to a completely unknown 
Breri, also to Thomas as their authority. These frag- 
ments, which, to judge from the coincidence of the 
above-mentioned first page, merely continue Gottfried, 
bring us to the Old-English poem. 

“The valuable Auchinleck manuscript, preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library, in Edinburgh, contains, 
No. 37, Zhe Romance of Tristrem, which Ritson was 
the first to discover in it, and which Sir Walter 
Scott published in 1804, 1806, 1819, and 1820, with 
a long introduction and a glossary. 

“ Robert of Brunne (vid. Peter Langtoft, ed. Hearne, 
Vol. I., p. 99), writing about 1303, gives a detailed 
account of two contemporary poets, Of Erceldoune 
and the otherwise unknown Kendale, expressly men- 
tioning Sir Tristrem and the name Thomas—the rela- 
tion of which, however, to the two preceding names is 
not quite clear—and, moreover, describing the pecu- 
liarity of this book on Tristrem in language and 
Versification, a description which perfectly suits the 
extant Old-English poem, entitled Sir Zristrem. It 
begins with 7 was at, after which there is a werd cut 
out, but the rhyme vouve, and still more plainly the 
full name, Erceldoune, which stands as catch-word on 
the previous page, along with the second line of the 
poem: ‘With Thomas spak TI thare,’ show that 
Thomas of Erceldoune, from whom the poet, speak- 
ing in the first person, claims to have received oral 
instruction, is named as authority. This relation is 





alluded to in other passages; Vol I., p. 57: ‘tho’ 
Thomas asked ay of Tristrem trewe fere ;” 38: ‘as 
Thomas telleth in toun,? Il. 45: ‘as Thomas hath 
ous taught. People unhesitatingly identified this 
Erceldoune with the one mentioned by Brunne, and 
assumed that he too referred to our Tristrem. 

“That there did live a Thomas of Erceldoune is, 
according to the statements of D. Irving (History of 


Scottish Poetry. Edited by J. A. Carlyle. Edin- 
burgh, 1861, pp. 41, 42), historically certain. On the 


borders of Scotland and England, in Berwickshire, 
not far from Melrose, stands the village of Erceldoune, 
now called Earlston, ‘and the western extremity of 
this village still exhibits the ruins of a tower which 
was once honored by his residence. Wis popular name 
is Thomas the Rhymer (Rymor, Rymour), a jname 
which also appears in the records; his family name 
appears to have been Learmont. As regards his date, 
he appears to have lived about the end of the thir- 
teenth century. His extraordinary reputation, how- 
ever, rests upon his pretended prophecies, of which 
the most remarkable is the one relating to the death 
of Alexander Third, King of Scotland in 1286, which 
was reprinted, as late as 1603, in an unrhymed popu- 
lar form, 

“A comparison of Sir Tristrem with Gottfried and 
the Old-French group, which accords with Gottfried’s 
representation, and, like him, appeals to Thomas as 
authority, shows an agreement between the two in all 
important points, and one extending indeed through 
the whole poem, so that it may be readily concluded 
that the Thomases of the German, French, and Eng- 
lish compositions are one and the same person, The 
first two belong undoubtedly to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; what does the nature of the poem 
itself enable us to conclude in regard to the date 
of the third? 

“Tt seems hard to admit that the poet who could 
write ‘With Thomas spak I thare,’ should have meant 
himself as this Thomas, as Irving considers not im- 
possible, inasmuch as the poets of the middle ages 
often speak of themselves in the first person. The 
work which a mistaken patriotism would look up- 
on as the source of the French poems even, bears 
decidedly the marks of not being an original. Al- 
though it has usually been regarded as the oldest ex- 


and of the existence of Erceldoune about the period 
stated, inasmuch as Robert of Brunne, living about 
1303, and speaking of Erceldoune almost as a con- 
temporary, names him as the author, and the opposite 
would lead only to confusing conclusions, not to men- 
tion that Fr. Michel, in his introduction, has opposed 
Price’s explanation. 

“ Beside the fact that Gottfried designates Thomas 
as of ‘ Britanie,’ the character of the Old-French forms, 
particularly of Zhe Fragment of Berox, seems to point 
to an origin in England, which, moreover, is the scene 
of the whole Sage. Finally, in favor of this view we 
have the most important and famous of Old French 
prose-romances, which exists in numerous MSS. 
(enumerated by Hagen, p. 571, rem. 5), contains our 
legend, and belongs to a great cycle of romance, 
which, at the desire of Kings Henry Third and Henry 
Fourth of England, was undertaken by Luce de’Gast, 
lord of a castle at Salisbury, and Hélie de Borron, 
and continued far enough to include the story of Tris- 
trem. Printed in 1489, it forms the basis of the Span- 
ish and Italian imitations of the legend. 

“As regards the subject of the legend, its whole 
character, the mention of ‘britunischen’ books by 
Gottfried, the more important names, and the readi- 
ness with which they can be derived from Welsh, as 
well as the geographical references, point certainly to 
a Celtic origin—a fact in regard to which more defi- 
nite information may be found in Villemarqué, Costes 
Populaires Bretons, 1,76. ‘Thither,’ says Von der 
Hagen, p. 571, ‘to the south coast of the island of 
Britain, we must look for the origin of 777s/an, if we 
may trust entirely to European evidences; these 
unanimously name as the land of its birth Cornwall, 
which is at the same time the scene of its action, and 
contains the above-named monuments of it in the 
neighborhood of Tintajoel, namely, the rock Tristan’s 
Leap, the Lovers’ Cave, and the Two Lovers’ Monu- 
ment, 

“ The name Tristrem also occurs in the Welsh tri- 
ads, and in a short conversation between him and a 
hero from the court of King Arthur, which is printed 
in Von der Hagen, Vol. II., as well as in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Sir Tristrem, 1833, pp. 98-102. Mythologi- 
cal interpretations like those of Davies are, to say the 
least, uncertain; the story of King Mark’s horse’s 





ample of Scotch poetry, the language does not at all 
agree with this view of its character; and although 
Scotch idioms certainly do occur in it, these might 
rather furnish an evidence that, in the extant Sir 
Tristrem, we have, even in this respect, only an 
overhauled edition. It is peculiar enough. too that, 
whereas the Old-French Fragment of Berox uses for 
the philtre, in v. 2,142, the word /ovendris, and in v. 
2,163 dovendrant, in Tristrem, 11. 48, the name of the 
potion is circumscribed, and the bowl called coufe. 
Finally, the Auchinleck MS. belongs to the fourteenth 
century. This agrees also with the account given by 
Irving, Joc. cit.. which places the death of Thomas 
the Rhymer about the end of the thirteenth century. 
The agreement of the contents of our 77istrem with 
Gottfried and the Old-French poems leaves us to 
infer that it too was drawn from Old-French originals, 
with which we are not now acquainted, or which, 
bating unimportant modifications, may be identified 
with the above-mentioned Old-French poems. Again, 
there is still extant in manuscript a translation from 
the French into Old Norse, executed, as we know 
from certain evidence, in 1226, which, according to 
Miiller, the Danish savant, agrees accurately with 
Erceldoune’s version, so that even Irving, though 
himself a Scotchman, does not hesitate to assume a 
French original. Should, then, the opinion which, 
according to Fr. Michel, Introduc. p. 37, has been 
suggested by Madden, that Thomas of Erceldoune 
wrote in French, and was the source or author of the 
French poems, and the same person as Gottfried’s 
Thomas von Britanie, be admissible, Erceldoune 
would have to be placed back not only as far as the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, but rather into 
the latter half of the twelfth, as Bossert, by a purely 
arbitrary combination, has attempted to do, adding : 
“ Quant au Tristan Anglais, silon veut sen rap- 
porter au texte méme, il fut composé du vivant de 
Thomas !? whom he has just placed between 1162 
and 1189. In this case Sir 7ristrem would be older 
than the Ovmulum/ On the contrary, from the 
unanimous pointing of all other dates to the end of 
the thirteenth century, it appears that the statement of 
Robert of Brunne, notwithstanding that Price (in War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry, 1840, Vol. 1., pp. 95- 
112) has contested its reference to the present 77/s- 
trem, furnishes the most unequivocal proof of the 
date of the composition of the poem, which is extant 
in a MS. dating as far back as the fourteenth century, 





ears points toa deeper Celtic connection, correspond- 
ing toa primeval Irish legend related in Fr. Michel, 
pp. 312-316. That the story of Tristan occurs in the 
East is not sufficiently proved by the traits cited by 
Von der Hagen, pp. 564, 565, which are only analogies, 
though striking ones. But combinations, such as we 
find in the introduction of Heinrich Kurtz to the trans- 
lation of Gottfried, which appeared in Stuttgart in 
1844, we cannot discuss farther here.” 

After Sir Tristrem comes a passage from Kyng 
Alisaunder. The Macedonian conqueror was a great 
favorite with middle ages, perhaps on account of a fan- 
cied resemblance between him and the great Crusader 
heroes (vid. Marsh, pp. 196 sq.) Passing over an ex- 
tract from the Zhe Seuyn Sages; a religious poem of 
peculiar versification by William de Shoreham, an ec- 
clesiastical poet of the fourteenth century; a psalm 
(118, in our version 119) from Zhe Surtees Psalter 
(vid. Marsh, pp. 216 sq.) ; a couple of Metrical Homt- 
lies, similar, in some respects, to those of the Ormu- 
lum; and a passage from Hampole’s Pricke of Con- 
science, we come to an extract from Peter Langtoft’s 
Chronicle. This work was originally written in French 
by Peter Langtoft,a canon of Bridlington, in York- 
shire, and translated into English by Robert Man- 
nyng, of Brunne, or Bourne, in Lincolnshire. It isa 
continuation of the Brut of Wace, bringing the history 
down from the death of Cadwalader to the death of 
Edward I. A translation of the Brut forms, indeed, 
the first part of thework. Ofthe Proverbs of Hendyng 
the following (No. 12) is a fair specimen : 

* Tell thou never thy fo-mon 
Shome ne teone that the is on, 
Thi care ne thy wo; 
For he wol fonde, gef he may, 
Both by nightes ant by day, 
Of on to make to. 
* Tell thou never thy fo that thy fot aketh,’ 
Quoth Hendyng.” ‘ 

To two of the works from which the remaining ex- 
tracts are taken, namely, S77 Gawayne and The Town 
ley Mysteries, we shall devote a separate paper. The 
other works laid under contribution are too well known 
to requireany comment, namely, the songs of Lawrence 
Minot, and the works of Chaucer, Gower, and Barbour. 
With these the Old English Period ends. Chaucer 
died in 1400, Gower in 1408, and Barbour in 1395. 
Ere we come to the days of Wyatt (1503-1542) and 
Surrey (1517-1547), the next important names in the 
history of English poetry, thought, art, and language 
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have taken a long stride and undergone many changes. ' 
The grotesque, that most prominent feature of Old 

English poetry, has given way before the influence of 

Italian refinement. However much one may admire 

the poetry of the previous centuries, there is after all , 
something glorious, a sense of relief, when one takes | 
up the sonnets of Surrey or Wyatt. They are, after a 

long night, the first streaks of a gorgeous dawn—the | 
dawn of thought and freedom. The sun that went 

down over Hellas, into the thick twilight mists of Ro- | 
man influence, is now about to rise again, majestic as 

he rose two thousand years before to gild the Acropo- 

lis of Athens the free. A little while and the Olympic | 
gods will wake again : Tepzvxépavvoc by a free transla- 

tion will become Shakespeare, and then! 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE STATE-RIGHTS INTERPRETATION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: An article in Ze Round Tudle of the 1oth inst., 
headed Constitutional Interpretations, reviewing the recent 
works of Mr. Stephens and of Judge Jameson, I read with 
much interest. In its comments on the latter work it is, 
indeed, surprising what an invincible array of fact and argu- 
ment against the consolidation theory is presented in so 
brief a space. To one remark, however, in that article 
allow me in some measure to except. 

After showing the inconsistency and, I may say, absurd- 
ity of a divided sovereignty, or of a “controlled” sover- 
eignty, which certain opponents of consolidation seem to 
admit, you say: “ The truth is, our state-rights men do not 
clearly understand their own platform.” If the quotations 
you make from Mr. Pendleton and from Zhe New York 
World express their views on this subject, and if your in- 
ference from Mr. Stephens’s work is correct, then I agree 





- 
eral government has, during the last eight years, been act-| on the practical world, and thereby lose some good 
ing beyond the charter of its powers. Beside, sir, it is a) opportunity to thrive in our business calling. Any- 
matter of doubt with them whether our form of govern- | thing that requires patient attention, and the bending 
ment has not, by usurpation and the force of events, been | of aj] the faculties upon it in continuous meditation, 


radically changed and state sovereignty for ever lost. must needs pass unheeded, unless it be the solution of 
C. N. FEATHERSTON. 








ee Oe Ce 368, some problem in productive industry. 
iain We hold with convulsive grasp to the sensuous real- 
MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS ity, not thinking that, the nearer we get to it the more 
. DELL f » of NS. 


distracted we must become by reason of the eternal 
ve voing i “ r 

Sir: For the commendation of Plymouth ? ‘ulpit yout i Sd tn hand 
columns please accept our thanks, To the strictures you litus, ze., tl ticular individual is in a process of 
make upon one or two points we shali feel under obligation | (MUS: # @) the particular Individual 1s In oe 
if you will permit us as publicly to reply. change. Truth is the opposite of reality in this Te- 

The motto, “ And the common people heard Him gladly,” | Spect, for the truth is eternal, “ far removed from birth 
has been removed, not because we deemedit “ sacrilegious,” | and decay.” It is therefore a necessity of all thinking 
but because Mr. Beecher thought that some indiscriminat- | spiritual being to adstract from the sensuous reality, 
ing people might hold him responsible for his publishers’ | for by abstraction alone can it become spiritual; he 
opinions thus expressed. And it was originally put on| who would attain truth itself must exergize—to use 
simply because we regarded the wide popularity and} an Aristotelian expression—to free himself from the 
broadly recognized helpfulness of his teaching a good evi-| changing and the variable. No matter how much one 
dence of its likeness to the spirit of Jesus Christ and His persuades himself that he is holding fast to the sen- 


peter cae as “a fact, and that he is thereby getting hold of the 
it has been withdrawn. 


c Taam : : ne is nevertheless always engaged in transform- 
Your other criticism is one which, we believe, a moment’s real, I -d di : * aa . ee 4 “es no leo aigaia 
: : ° ° . o Ss: 
fair consideration will cause you to modify. You say: Ing HRMOGIANE ACS UES TUES 5 BETS y 
‘ ; #8 the sensuous condition, and widens the sphere of the 
“We do not think, however, that one requires any super-fastidiousness E si ners 
to be disgusted with this use as a source of profit of what ought to be | Object considered, until it loses all the sensuous con- 
acts of worship—the making up a magazine, half of sermon and prayer, | tent it possesses. 
is ” 7. . . 
ee oer The direct fall of an apple from the tree is a fact to 


As a matter of fact, Plymouth Pulpit is not a source “3 the swine who run to devour it; the thoughtful man, 
profit ; it costs more than the publishers receive for it, anc however, sees involved in one fact the fall of the ap- 


it is only by the admission of advertisements that they are & . 
nahied vs-allee it at all at the very low retail price of six ple and the shaking of the tree 7 the wind, perhaps 
cents each number. Composition, paper, printing, folding, the wind occasioned by the sout award snavement of 
stitching, and trimming are expensive operations, but all the sun to the equinox, and this by the inclination of 
necessary to present the sermons “in book form, suitable the axis of the earth and the revolution around the sun, 
for binding.” and so on throughout the entire complex of existence 
Even if it were a source of considerable profit, it needs} in time and space. A fact is a relative synthesis, and 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 











that their ideas of state sovereignty are confused and in-| no argument to show that all modes of dispensing the gos- | since it is determined by all that exists in the universe 


consistent, but must decline to draw from this the conclu- 


sion that “our state-rights men do not clearly understand | ganization of a church is quite as important as its spiritual 


their own platform.” 


There are, in truth, comparatively few ‘“state-rights men” | objects to the sale or rental of pews, frequent collections, 


north of Mason’s line. The doctrine there is unpopular. 


pel are necessarily sustained: by money; the business or-| as the totality of its conditions, we cannot seize any 


fact in its entire compass except by thinking the uni- 
verse. The men of science and the speculative seer 
both seek to grasp the fact; but what is the compass 


operations, and indeed is indispensable to them. No one 


fairs, concerts, and the innumerable modes of securing the 


> AR é : 
To the Northern mind it savors of rebellion and treason. | necessary revenue for such purposes. E “ 7 ; nel 6s eu oe Ye iy 
It is the doctrine upon which the South long ago planted We do not, of course, claim pure disinterestedness in us - -— Pee -s eh ¥ ag wl “es we ag ” 
herself in resisting what she regarded as encroachments of | this publication, any more than other publishers of religious seized and treated of—either with or without the de- 


the central government, and by which she justified secession. 


works, but we do ask to be criticised upon the plane where | tails—the book containing the exposition thereof will 


Hence the boldest of Northern fo/iticians dare not now, in | all are obliged to work—that of practical necessity. be called obscure, or “ mystical.” 


the face of public opinion, declare that the United States We are, very respectfully, yours, 
are a confederation of sovereign republics; but, like Pen- 
dleton and Zhe World, they shelter themselves under the | New York, Oct. 20, 1868. 
name of Webster, and, while they claim sovereignty for a 
state, modify and “control” it in such a manner that it REVIEWS. 


A fact in its narrower compass is easily seized ; he 
J. B. Forp & Co. | who runs may read and understand. But the exposi- 
tion of a fact in its widest relations is a “ mere ingeni- 
ous arrangement of words” to the one who is not 








; ‘ equal to the task of rethinking those relations. Aris- 
amounts to no sovereignty at all. Some of these, doubt- 


less, clearly understand our government as it was estab- 
lished, and see the catastrophe to which the centralizing this office. 
tendencies of the Republican party, if unchecked, must 
bring it. But they are restrained, by the fear of endangering 
party success and personal popularity, from anything more 


than a modified and compromising avowal of the true the 
ory of the government, and from demanding boldly and ex 
plicitly the only remedy for our political troubles. Such 
sir, are not state-rights men. 

The state-rights party proper has been confined hereto 


fore almost exclusively to the South. In the sectional con- 
test engendered by slavery the South, being the weaker 


party, naturally took position on the state-rights platform 





totle’s works, taken as a whole, are an attempt to seize 
the facts of the world in their entirety—each fact in 
id zfs entirety. And he finds that the entirety of each 
fact—each fact grasped in all its conditioning relations 

TABLETS® —is the entirety of all facts; in short, that the ulti- 
: ANY will take up this book and, after all their! mate fact is one, and that, namely, what Plato calls 
- efforts to extract from it either wisdom or| ¢he Self-moved One. Now, it happens that the hun- 
,|amusement have proved utterly futile, will cast it| dreds who read Aristotle seize readily the many indi- 
aside with unaffected disgust. It seems to one who| vidual facts there treated of, and never mistrust their 

-| comes sated from the newspapers and gazettes to be] ability to grasp all that is found in the book; but still 
a mass of triviality set up on stilts, with an occasional | they miss the universal fact which Aristotle has under- 
descent to sof¢ise pure and simple. Mr. Alcott’s book, | taken to explicate, and which, in fact, was the sole ob- 


All books designed for review in Tut RounD TABLE must be sent to 


: : ‘ ‘ : ?| therefore, may expect from the reviews no stint in the | ; i iti i 3 
and I think the record will sustain me in saying her states : Aes €/ iect he had in writing any one of his numerous treat 


men have fully understood their platform. To prove this 


measure of contempt meted out toit. For the reviewer | jses. 


I need do no more than refer you to the works of the great comes to it with the dashing, clipping style which suits Of what possible use, if this be true, can it be to 


expounder and defender of state sovereignty, Calhoun 
His exposition of fhe nature and ultimate seat of that au 


thority which established our system of governments and | “ too dreamy,” for practical life. The book, there- 
exercises dominion over them is certainly correct—at least, | fore, if judged from the newspaper and gazette stand- 


has never been successfully assailed, even if it be possible | point, must be swiftly dismissed to oblivion. A few 
that he erred in some of his conclusions therefrom. I give 


one or two passages : 


“It [sovereignty] must reside, unimpaired and in its plenitude, some 


where. And if it do not reside in the people of the several states in ‘ ” 
their confederated character, where—so far as it relates to the Constitu- of capitals ; “a play on words,” etc. A few quota- 
tion and government of the United States—can it be found? Not, cer- | tions, well selected for the purpose and taken out of 


tainly, in the government, for, according to our theory, sovereignty re. 


so well on an ordinary occasion, and he finds nothing in 


ask the many readers to make a little effort to acquire 
.| its texture to serve his purpose—all is too ethereal, 


a more discerning habit in their reading? one 
whatever; nor is it of any use to suggest to the writer 
of book-notices that there are some books which treat 
of the widest and truest relations of facts, and which 
are consequently not to be “made sense of” by one 
who cannot generalize and see wide relations. In 
stepping from one phase of a fact to another phase, 
lying quite close, he may be very dextrous, but in 
stepping from the central fact to its ultimate verge he 


words of warning to the reader: “It is only a mass 
of the commonest truisms made obscure by being 
enunciated in the orphic manner, with a plentiful use 


ee ; heir ural necti itici i : i « 
sides in the people, and not in the government. That it cannot be found their natural connection, complete the criticism, and] finds himself utterly powerless ; and for him, con 


n the people taken in the aggregate, as forming one community or nation, the reader is apt to suppose that he and the critic are 


is equally certain. But as certain as it cannot, just so certain is it that j 


sequently, these wide relations do not exist, and he 


ly ce t| marvellously clever men in these days of “common | cannot help thinking that the book before him which 
must reside in the people of the several states ; and if it reside in them 


. ‘ ” 
at all, it must reside in them as separate and distinct communities ; for it — and the march of the intellect. ° 
has been shown that it does not reside in them in the aggregate as form- This species of criticism may be right; the book 
<a < — unreasonable as is the theory ] may perchance have nothing in it after all, except the 
that it [the general government] is wholly national, this [of divided sov- | ; H i 
ereignty], if possible, is still more so; for the one, although against rea- sain naman “iy. 00a of the words. But it wy di be 


son and rezorded evidence, is possible; but the other, while equally | WTORg too ; for such a treatment would dismiss, with 
against both, is absolutely impossible.”—Cavhoun's Works, Vol. I., pp. 


ing one community or nation. 


139-40. 


This, sir, has ever been held as sound doctrine by the state 


rights party in the South. It is the cardinal tenet of their 
creed. Upon it hinge all the rights they have claimed for 


a state. 


deals with such relations contains a fortuitous con- 
course of atomic facts with no generalization at all. 
He therefore says: “A principal thing to be done by 
the would-be orphic sayer or seer is to welcome an 
intellectual voluptuary and allow the mind to lie pas- 
sive while a throng of ideas and images, coming from 
everywhere, going anywhere, often indistinguishable 
the one from the other, pass before it for its mere 
delight, submitting to any usage.” “Surely a good 
deal of being orphic depends on saying the first thing 


the same readiness, the greatest writers of our lan- 
guage as it would the least of them. And this we 
-| feel the more keenly when we come from reading the 
pages of Bacon, More, Cudworth, Sidney, Donne, 
Spenser, Berkeley, or Jeremy Taylor, or, in short, from 


: ‘ reading any work that requires a serene contempla-| that comes int ’s head without d for 
That party are now silent—bewildered somewhat by the | ,: n : * . dak Gack ee ee a 
rude rebuff administered by the war. They are nbn a Son: Tanne oF soloed. Ba: eae lies, Coveriehy wad See aies preted M, and withont. the least stu 46 what 


position to insist on their platform. It would be vain to seat — coamot pause so conenter — ame. is to follow it. 
assert now for old Virginia the dignity and authority which We instinctively fear to relax our sensuous vigilance ; 

It would be una-| VY Must be on the guz vive lest we let slip our grip 
vailing, perhaps unbecoming in them, to insist that the gen- 


she as a state once so proudly claimed. 


Now, anybody—a village idiot—can 
do this in his idler moments, when for a little while 
he throws off the responsibility, greater or less, which 
* Tablets. By A. Bronson Alcott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1368. is imposed on all of us, of being, first of all, so far as 
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we can, intelligent and intelligible animals.” Such | 
judgements, we must note, have validity only on the 
assumption of a suppressed major premise : “ What is 
not for me is not for any one else,” or, “ What is not 
for me does not exist ;” and this premise always sug- 
gests the reflection—how different the capacities of | 
men are, and how possible it may be that the critic is, | 
after all, one who has not sounded the deepest depths 
of human thought; and that he is, hence, unable to 
span with his mincing step the mighty strides of the 
Olympians he affects to follow. Carlyle speaks of a 
certain “convenient” method invented by such re-| 
viewers when they are dealing with writers, for | 
example, like Novalis: “The reviewer perches him- 
self, resolutely as it were, on the shoulder of his 
author, and therefrom shows as if he commanded him, 
and looked down on him, by natural superiority of 
stature. Whatever the great man says or does, the 
little man shall treat him with an air of knowingness 
and light condescending mockery; professing with 
much covert sarcasm that this and that other is be- 








| volumes of Zhe Dial; 





yond /Azs comprehension, and cunningly asking his 
readers if they comprehend it! Or, if our reviewer 
meets a passage of deep wisdom which is plain to the 
simplest, which would excite mistrust in the reader, 
our reviewer either quietly suppresses it, or, citing it 
with an air of candor, calls upon his author, in a tone 
of command and encouragement, to lay aside his 
transcendental crotchets and write always thus, and 
he will admire him.” 

When one remembers the reception Goethe’s best 
thoughts met with, when first published, one cannot 
but feel sympathy with the spirit in which he says so 
many sarcastic things of those critics who insisted 
upon measuring him by their own cheap standard. 
We commend all aspirants of this order to heed 
well his admonition: “ Und der mich nicht verstehen 
kann muss lernen besser lesen.” 

Most people will be too busy, too occupied with 
matters of passing importance, to find time to probe 
this book of Mr. Alcott’s to the bottom. But it is 
certain that there are few books published this year 
which have greater literary significance than the Zad- 
lets. Esyeeia‘ly to one who remembers the rise of 
the so-calleu Zranscendentalism, and the influence it 
exerted upon the culture of the time, and still exerts, 
the book will have uncommon Interest. What litera- 
ture have we now that has not felt that potent move- 
ment—either positively or negatively? Who writes 
for the magazines to-day without some trace in his 
style of Emerson’s pithy utterances? The literature 
of these states before 1829, when Cousin gave his last 
course of lectures on modern philosophy, and Carlyle 
and Coleridge began to be read extensively, was in- 
cluded in very narrow limits. The study, which com- 
menced then, of the old English Platonists, and the 
translations of Thomas Taylor in particular, of trans- 
lations from Oriental literature by Sir William Jones, 
Wilkins, and others—the study of Kant and Goethe, 
undertaken by enthusiastic men and women of that 
time—the study of French socialists too,—all these 
things made a grand ferment called “ Transcenden- 
talism.”” The name was applicable more in its literal 
than in its strictly Kantian use. One may seek in 
vain among the writings of that period for a clear and 
distinct apprehension of Kant’s doctrines ; they were 
received in a far more positive import than really be- 
longs to them—the Transcendentalists read into them; 
somewhat in the style that they read into Jamblichus 
or Boehme their own best thoughts. They agreed in 
holding the doctrine that the spiritual ¢ranscends the 
sensuous. Inspiration and miracles and genius—the 
world of thought in its deepest significance—opened 
up to these enthusiasts. The hard confines of Puritan 
institutions were “transcended,” and the new sense 
of freedom was the fertile soil whence sprung the 
threefold outgrowth of our present literature. There 
was one branch, carried out by such scholarly workers 
as Ripley, Hedge, Parker, Bancroft, and their practi- 
cal co-laborers. They imported the best thought, 
and applied it to the solution of the new phases of life 
found here in America. Then a second branch con- 
sisted of the poets and other literati, who were awak- 
ened by the stimulus of the free atmosphere created 
by the movement—these are Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Whittier, and their like, forming the zsthetic 
direction. The other branch is represented by Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Alcott, and is the ideal phase— 
ideal in the sense that these men deal primarily with 
general problems, and do not enter any sphere of 
special application in the practical world. 

Taken as a whole movement—in its practical, 


tors who are utterly unconscious of the fact that they | 


owe their stock of ideas and style of expression to | 
this movement. The prominent politicians in power | 


He treats life as Thoreau did nature. It is the pro- 
| duct of the self-determination of man; and with this 
| principle in view he pierces the woven tissue of insti- 


to-day are under its influence and more or less faith- | tutions, manners, and customs which Carlyle describes 


| fully follow its impulse. 
To gain a clear insight into the genesis and first | 
stages of the movement, the earlier writings of Orestes | 


A. ‘toon nson must not be overlooked; one must caieak 


as woven for our “me” by the Time spirit. It would 
be a mere commonplace to say that Emerson has a 
wider and deeper influence than any other man of let- 


ters now living. It is simply true. He frees men 


_all that came from the pen of Margaret Fuller ; the! | from authority- -worship, and builds up everywhere a 


collection of Foreign Standard Literature made by | 
Ripley ; Hedge’s German Prose Writers; the four | 
the three volumes of Zhe Mas- | 
sachusetts Quarterly ; the writings of Theodore Par- 
ker, and, as a matter of course, those of Thoreau, 
Emerson, and Alcott. The social side can be, in a 
measure, divined by reading Zhe Life of Margaret 
Fuller and Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romances, to- 
gether with Longfellow’s prose works. 

Leaving out of view for the present the zsthetical 
and practical directions of this movement, we would 
attempt to characterize the three idealists, in order to 
seize the peculiarities of the book under consideration. 

Mr. Thoreau, the ideal naturalist, has built up for 
himself and his circle of devout readers a new earth 
for poetic uses, apart from the care and turmoil of an 
iron age of productive industry. He is most in sym- 
pathy with the Hindoo sages, who know that nature 
is naught else than maya, or a delusion of the senses. 
Hence he is determined not to be cramped by the 
stern tension of the age which bends all its energies to 
the task of subduing time and space. It seems to 
him all one terrible nightmare ; the people all seem 
demon-possessed, and living out of themselves—for 
what? To geta telegraph built from here to Texas 
or Liverpool, without ever once asking first the ra- 
tional question, “ Have I aught of wisdom to say to 
the men of Texas or Liverpool after the communica- 
tion is established ?” To Thoreau nature is no Titan 
nor j6tum that must be reduced to thraldom by hard 
contest, but it is simple saya, good for poetic pur- 
poses and contemplation—means of expression for 
spirit, but no alien essence in itself. Therefore he 
feels no feverish impulse in his blood, no gadfly goad- 
ing him on to clear up forests and drain moor-lands, 
or build railroads and submarine telegraphs. 

But the Hindoo feels that #aya, or delusion—what 
the romantic literature of the sixteenth century, bor- 
rowing from Arabian sources, figured under the con- 
ception of #zagic—is an imposition on him which he 
must resent by destroying ; this he brings about by 
supreme renunciation—abstraction from all that zs. 
Thoreau, on the contrary, assumes at start the highest 
intuition of the Orient, and quietly takes for granted 
always that nature is at bottom a creation of his own 
personality. (All the same in effect if you express it, 
like O. A. Brownson, that in your perception it is al- 
ways ens creat existentias—“ GOD creating creatures ” 
—or, like Pére Malebranche, “We see all things in 
Gop ;” 2. e¢., GoD is what gives us consciousness. Our 

ego is not simply particular, but its unconditional 
universality is the ground of its existence.) Thus 
Thoreau appears always a rapt admirer of nature ; but 
he is no sentimentalist, but a pure idealist, always 
looking clear through the “shows of things,” and 
intent on seeing his own personality on the other side. 

Emerson, the ethical idealist, began with his account 
of Nature, and this remains his most systematic 
book. For he has there stated the true philosophy 
which Thoreau has merely assumed or implied in his 
writings. In that book on nature we have, in the most 
wonderful of all clear styles, an exposition in its out- 
lines of the Prima Philosophia in its application to the 
world in time and space. It is the same high doctrine 
in all ages, the same solution of the problem of life 
put to every conscious being by his own sphinx as 
soon as he separates the me from the not-me. “If 1 
am I, what is the not-I which posits itself before me ?” 
The answer which man the seer has always given is 
this: The not-I is the expression, the reflex, the image, 
of the innermost essence of the “I.” Kapila and 
Emerson agree in this, and it is the content of all re- 
ligion. Kapila holds that the great problem is to free 
the soul from nature and the time-element generally. 
This is to be done through knowledge, 2. ¢., dissolving 
the sensuous facts into ideas. Kapila, indeed, goes 
so far as to attempt to free one from the saya of reflec- 
tion, or the understanding itself—which surely is the 
greatest work of philosophy, and is in its fullest extent 
accomplished only by the highest of the modern Ger- 
man school, although, as we shall see further on, Mr. 
Alcott has essayed the same problem. After this ex- 


























zsthetic, and ideal phases—it is, as before stated, by 
far the most important event in the literary history of | 
our country, and there are numerous writers and ac- | 


position of nature Emerson has gone out in the ethi- 
cal direction, and still continues on the same track, 
every year adding somewhat to the stock of world-wis- 
dom that he has accumulated for his wide audience. 





| faith in the omnipotence of personal integrity, and ut- 
ters what should be the true foundation of our national 
| life—shall we say, what w// be the basis of our nation- 
allife inevitably, though it cost a hundred bloody revo- 
lutions. 

While we claim for Mr. Alcott the designation 
“ Spiritual idealist,” we do not deny that he has fig- 
ured mostly in life as an ideal socialist. The regenera- 
tion of society was an early dream of his. But chang- 
ing slightly our point of view, his whole life and utter- 
ances have been one unceasing effort toward the 
emancipation of spiritual self-consciousness. His 
Socratic art, his stimulating association with young 
people, awakening them to the consideration of the 
profoundest problems, this is his chief claim for dis- 
tinction. As author his recognition lies in the future. 
For although he was one of the first and most influ- 
ential in the movement here considered, his writings 
have been limited to a few Orphic Sayings pub- 
lished in Zhe Dial, while his Conversations on the 
Gospels and Record of a School were written by a 
lady interested in preserving for the world a picture 
of the idealist in a school-room. 

In the sense that the ancients understood the term 
dialectics, we find Mr. Alcott a dialectical idealist. 
Dialectics should treat of pure thought and of the 
method of arriving at it. A current misapprehension 
on the subject of dialectics here presents itself. Most 
people understand it to mean argument (razssonne- 
ment), and they believe that truths may be arrived at 
and held by such argument placed in a due logical 
form. They demand the fvoof of an assertion ; and 
seem to imply by the manner in which they ask it, in 
the presence of Emerson and Alcott, that they sup- 
pose there is some peculiar weakness of reasoning 
power in such men. It is well to understand what 
one means by proof. Kant has shown us, in the Cyi- 





tiqgue of Pure Reason, that the course of all such 
ratiocination is a movement inacircle. One assumes 
in his premises what he wishes to prove, and then 
unfolds it as the result. The assumptions are in all 
cases mere sides of antinomies or opposite theses, 
each of which has validity and may be demonstrated 
against the other. Thus the debater moves round 
and round, and presupposes one-sided premises which 
must be themselves annulled before he can be in a 
state to perceive the truth. Argument of this kind 
Mr. Alcott never engages in; it is simply egotism 
when reduced to its lowest terms. Many a sturdy 
debater has fancied himself the brilliant victor, be- 
cause he has asked Mr. Alcott a question which the 
latter declined to answer. The question assumed 
premises that were utterly inadmissible. To answer 
such questions would, as Kant uses the ancient simile, 
be “like attempting to milk a he-goat into a sieve.” 
Those who clamor loudest for proof generally do not 
know what proof means, and hence they do not re- 
cognize real proof when it is shown to them. They 
do not see that proof is something that requires the 
active participation of the one to whom it is made. It 
is not a constraining force from without, but is always 
ineffectual against stupidity, indolence, or bigotry. 

The process of true proof does not proceed in the 
manner of argumentation; it does not assume its 
whole result in its premises, which are propositions 
of reflection, and then draw them out syllogistically. 
Speculative truth is never contained analytically in 
any one or in all such propositions of reflection. It 
is rather the negative of them, and hence is ¢vanscend- 
ent in its entire procedure. It rises step by step syn- 
thetically, through the negation of the principle as- 
sumed at the beginning g, until finally the presupposi- 
tion of all is reached.* 

It is essentially a going from the part to the whole. 
Whatever is seized by the dialectic is turned on its 
various sides, and careful note is made of its defects, 
z. é., what it lacks within itself to make it possible. 
That which it implies is added to it, as belonging to 
its totality, and thus onward progress is made until 





* The reader will call to mind the remarkable passage in Book VII. ot 
Plato’s Republic (chapter xiii. Stallbaum’s, or chapter xiv Hermann’s ed.) 
in which he so clearly distinguishes the true dialectical method of pure 
science (émcaTnuy)> which removes its hypothesis back to the beginning, 
((H dcarexrix) pidodoc . Tag brodioetc avagotca bn’ 
avthy tiv dexnr)s while geometry and kindred sciences use fixed 


hypotheses (jroVéceot yowuevar TabTac dxivytove eOot p® 





Suvapevat Adyov biS6vat adrdy), and cannot deduce them, as the 
dialectic method spoken of does, 
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the entire comprehension of its various phases is at-| 
tained. The ordinary analytic proof is seen to be) 
shallow after more or less experience in it. The man | 
of insight sees that it is “child’s play”—a mere plac- 
ing of the inevitable dogmatism a step or two further 
back—that is all. But speculation (‘H Yeweia, as it is 
called by Aristotle) proceeds synthetically beyond what 
it finds inadequate until it reaches the adequate. 

From this point of view, therefore, we should call | 
Mr. Alcott a dialectic idealist, in the sense that he is | 
able to draw genial minds out of the sensuous and 
into the realm of ideas by conversation, after the 
urbane manner of Socrates. In that sense he fur- 
nishes proofs of his doctrines—z. e., proofs through 
the movement of those minds who are thus drawn. 
For the reason that he does not deal with the nega- 
tive phase of the dialectic (which is found in Plato 
so fully developed), he is rather an Aristotelian 
than a Platonist, although the contrary is often as- 
serted. 

Aristotle through most of his works takes stand 
on the speculative, and does not pay any respect to 
the canons of reflection. He, therefore, seems to write 
empirically when speaking of nature, and oracularly 
when talking of spirit. This, too, gives the sem- 
blance of an oracular method to Mr. Alcott’s book. 
This, indeed, is the form of the rarest and highest of 
books. A book full of argumentative proofs may be 
easily written and is soon outgrown and thrown aside. 
It never really proves anything, but only ties one 
dogma to another; and this is the reason that 
the call for proofs is never sated. When one 
sees a real proof, once for all he is satisfied, and 
never asks again for it—a mere reference to it being 
sufficient. The book written on the serene height of 
speculative contemplation does not grow old; it con- 
tains thoughts that 

“* Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man, nor Boy, 


Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 








THE TRAGEDIAN* 


HIS is a well-meant and readable little treatise, 
but it is, in parts, somewhat pretentious, a trifle 
grandiose, and not a little ignorant. The author is 
probably a man of mature years ; but he falls into the 
common youthful error of supposing that what 4e has 
seen to admire others have failed to discover, and— 
what is even more remarkable—he credits Booth for 
originating things which most people familiar with the 
stage and its literature well know were simply bits of 
conventional tradition. Mr. Gould has, moreover, the 
want of perception to attribute to studied and elabor- 
ate design points in his idol’s acting which were un- 
doubtedly sometimes the result of accident and some- 
times that of anything dv¢ the midnight oil. Booth 
was one of the sort of men who have the luck to im- 
pose with great facility upon another and larger class 
of men ; and of the latter is his present eulogist. The 
tragedian was undoubtedly an artist of great abilities, 
and one who deserved, in some respects, quite as much 
praise as this volume gives him. The trouble is that 
Mr. Gould frequently apptauds in the wrong place; 
sees beauties where none were, attributes motives that 
did not exist, and fails to perceive much that is, how- 
ever, quite essential to the truth and completeness of 
his survey. 

Booth was a man of striking physique, and, in 
some respects, of striking intellect. Short of 
stature, but with a beautiful oriental profile, a splendid- 
ly effective eye, and, in his best days, a trumpet-like 
voice, he used these gifts to good advantage, and 
added eccentricities with deliberate design to in- 
crease the wonder and admiration of his follow- 
ers. Of course he was too fond of drink; but 
oddly enough he scarcely ever got drunk without 
making it pay in a business point of view. Whether 
he sucked spirits through straw or pipe-stem, intro- 
duced by a bribed attendant through the key-hole of 
the room in which the actor had been locked for safe- 
keeping, or rode twenty miles at night in his Richard 





the Third coronation robes, or fought the terrified Rich- 
mond or Macduff into the orchestra or out of the back- 
door, Mr. Booth always contrived that his pranks 
should be good advertisements, and so, in one sense 
at least, that they should pay. Except in the one not 
to be anticipated casualty, when Tom Flynn broke his 
nose with a bottle, Booth always contrived, too, to take 





*The Tragedian: An Essay on the Histrionic Genius o unius 
oom Beoth. By Thomas R. Gould. New York: Hurd & Lo 


mighty good care of himself. There was a method | 
in his madness and sagacious foresight in his immi- 

nent scapes. Now, all this is in a manner inconsis- 

tent with that single-minded recklessness of genius 

wherewith this actor’s less discriminating admirers 

have been fond to endow him withal. Such a fortune 

is not confined to Booth alone. There is a peculiar 

glamour about the stage which, partly through indi- 

vidual idiosyncrasies, and largely through the parts 

acted, and the credulity of friends, sometimes induces 

the most absurd popular beliefs about a particular 

artist. He is more funny, more pathetic, more des- 

perate, or more formidable than the generality of other 

men are. This is commonly pure bosh, but with the 

mass it often has its effect, and Mr. Booth’s was a de- 

cided instance in point. Brought out originally at the 

age of twenty at Covent Garden Theatre to oppose | 
Kean, who had made a pyramidal success at the 

other patent theatre, Booth’s whole life and character | 
were tinged by this particular experience. Perhaps | 
if Kean had not got drunk and played fantastic tricks 

in the taverns around Drury Lane, Booth’s subse- 
quent career had been a tamer and quieter one. As 
it was, Kean was his model from the first, off the stage 
as well as on it, and habit confirmed in mature years 
what youthful prepossession had thus begun. 

Mr. Gould’s comparison of the two, to the disadvan- 
tage of Kean—of whom he knows nothing—is simply 
absurd. If ever there was a great histrionic genius it 
was Edmund Kean. Of course he had not Garrick’s | 
versatility,but he was “toweringly” great in his way, the | 
founder of a new school, and Booth was one of the | 
first—perhaps he first—of his imitators and disciples. | 
We do not pretend to have seen Kean act any more 
than Mr. Gould does, but we have known people in- 
timately who have; one in particular, an admirable 
and dispassionate judge, who saw the two men act 
together. The play was Othello, the house magnifi- | 
cent and discriminating. In the level scenes, said our | 
informant, Booth fairly shared the applause with his | 
great rival, and certainly appeared to equal advantage ; 
but in the great scenes Booth was xowhere. No' 
doubt he improved afterward in force, aplomb, and | 
study. He settled in America, and our people natur- 
ally put a high estimate on his powers. Kean came 
here, too, when he was broken down, and for various 
reasons unpopular. Hence, when the tragedians were 
compared, it is easy to see how a prejudice would 
obtain like that of Mr. Gould’s, and how many would 
patriotically or ingenuously proclaim that the Ameri- 
can naturalized citizen was the best actor. In this 
Booth had great luck, as he almost always had; but 
had he been the best actor it would have been himself 
who would have stayed behind, to reign for a brilliant 
period the monarch of the British stage, and it would 
have been for Kean tocome to this country. The two 
men were certainly wonderfully alike. Both were 
little, with glorious eyes and tremendous voices, and 
both had the Jewish physiognomy, the Jewish alert- 
ness and suppleness, which go so far to make dramatic 
success, and which, in London or New York, yesterday 
or to-day, are so conducive to popularity. 

Mr. Gould’s stories of his hero, which are given by 
way of dessert, are thin and poor enough. We could 
have put him on the track of a dozen better and as 
well authenticated, which have not even yet got into 
print. 


| 








MR. TROLLOPE’S BEPPO* 


E are indebted to Mr. Trollope for another of 
those charming and instructive pictures of 
Italian life which transport us in fancy to the land of 
magnificent scenery and serene skies, the memorable 
habitation of departed greatness, where no one ever 
yet lived without feeling that it spread over him the 
spell of a second home. In the present instance we 
do not follow the author through vast halls of ducal 
palaces, nor are we led to worship at the altar of 
Roman genius in the Pantheon; but through the 
rarely explored districts of the Romagna, “shut in 
between the Apennines and the Adriatic,” our way 
lies, amid scenes of rural beauty and enjoyment which 
the guide-book-governed traveller seldom finds, whose 
steps pursue the tourist’s beaten track. The reader is 
attracted toward a fertile and favored region, free 
from the debasing influences of commerce and manu- 
factures, where the manly and invigorating toil of the 
husbandman is not considered degrading; where the 
long festoons of luxuriant vines are cultivated after 
the picturesque manner described by Virgil, and 
where the cultivator’s needs are limited almost to the 
Scriptural catalogue—corn, wine, and oil. It is an 
interesting phase of Italian life, sketched with re- 








"Beppo, the Conscript: A Novel. By T. rs Trollope. Philadelphia: 


markable fidelity by one who, in addition to other 
requisites for the task, possesses the advantage of 
personal experience gained by a long residence in 
the country of which he writes. A truthful observa- 
tion of scenery—directed by a seemingly passionate 
love for it—occupies a very large space in the book, 
but at the same time the human figures are always 
in the foreground of the picture, of which the land- 
scape forms a very essential. part. Mr. Trollope 
shows an instinctive appreciation of those features of 
the scene which are essentially characteristic of the 
country, and his vivid delineations enable the reader— 
especially one who has at any time sojourned in 
Italy—to dwell in imagination in what the author 
justly calls “a smiling, grateful, genial, and beautiful 
country.” 

**It was there that Tasso wandered among the green valleys and by 
streams made classical for the segond time in their existence by his 
genius—wandered, now a brilliant courtier, and now an outcast men- 
dicant, as the breeze of court favor, or more surely his own love-sick 
fancies and morbid imagination, impelled him.” 

With the poetry and departed glories of this region 
we have in the present volume nothing todo. The 


chief personages of the story constitute the family 


of Paolo Vanni, a prosperous farmer, who cultivates 
the land which had been held by his forefathers for 


| several generations, and who on the arrival at Bella 


Luce of the wealthy, town-bred lawyer, Sandro Bar- 
toldi, is engaged with his two sons in pruning and 
dressing vines: 


“They were all mounted on broad double ladders, some five feet wide 
at the base, tapering, as they rose to a height of about twelve feet or so 
from the ground, to a width of six or eight inches, and ending in a little plat- 
form of those dimensions. The old man was in his shirt sleeves, and wore 
short fustian knee-breeches, and bright blue worsted stockings. The two 
young men wore trousers of cloth ; for Bella Luce was not utterly beyond 


, the limits of Fashion's jurisdiction, though her writs were made returna- 


ble thence a considerable time after they were issued. Beppo and Carlo 
Vanni also had retained their jackets, either in consequence of a falling 
off from the hardness of the previous generation, or from a sentiment of 
respect for the presence of the lovely Giulia. Each of the three had a pe- 
culiarly shaped small hatchet suspended, save at the moments when it was 
in use, by a hook at the end of its handle from a strap around his loins, 
and a bundle of slender osier twigs tied in front of his shoulder ; the first 
to do the pruning ; the second for the tying of that Virgilian marriage- 


| knot which was to unite the drooping vine firmly to its support till after 


the vintage.” 

Signor Paolo is a sad old grumbler, who destines his 
son Beppo to marry the pretty Lisa Bartoldi—very 
much against the wishes of both parties, they having 
taken the liberty of making a very different disposal 
of their affections—and who is so far wedded to an- 
cient usages that he is convinced that the country will 
never prosper until the “cursed” railroads are cleared 
out of it, and the Papal government is restored. These 
antiquated opinions are further strengthened by the 
parish priest, Don Evandro, whose influence over the 
old man and his submissive wife is by no means salu- 
tary, and who holds that railroads are “ abominable 
things against nature,” and that the countries which 
avail of them are marked for special punishment. 
Had Don Evandro confined himself to the work of sus- 
taining the Papacy and cursing railroads, the peace of 
the Vanni family might not have been so cruelly dis- 
turbed ; but it pleased his reverence to meddle with 
domestic matters, and to counsel the old farmer to 
drive his beautiful niece, Giulia, forth to service, in 
order that Beppo—a good-hearted but rather stupid lad 
—should forget his passion for her and be induced to 
marry Lisa. The character of Giulia is very finely 
drawn ; her passionate love, her pride and self-control, 
her extreme beauty and indomitable courage, form a 
grand and striking contrast to her less noble sur- 
roundings. The description of her conflicts and suf- 
ferings when informed that she must leave Bella 
Luce is truthfully and gracefully given, as are her 
painful reflections while alone, on the eve of her de- 
parture. The poor girl knows that Beppo loves her, 
but she is bound in gratitude to his father to sacrifice 
his happiness as well as her own, to keep up a cruel 
and unnatural distance between them, to turn away 
from the “frank, loving glance of his great blue eyes,” 
even while her heart is breaking, and, worse than all, 
to part with him without one last word of leave- 
taking. Under the most trying circumstances she is 
true to her resolve, and shortly after leaving Bella 
Luce she enters the service of Signora Dossi, a 
good-natured old woman and a somewhat amusing 
personage. No sooner is Giulia safely disposed of 
than the family of Paolo Vanni is thrown into a state 
of consternation by the announcement that govern- 
ment mean to enforce the conscription—a measure 
greatly dreaded by all the inhabitants of the Romagna. 
The good neighbors and friends of the Vanni sup- 
pose, of course, that Beppo will never be compelled 
to serve, that the priest will persuade old Paolo 
to purchase a substitute for his son. But Don Evan- 
dro had no idea of giving such advice ; he considered 
that by so doing he would be giving aid to the ac- 
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cursed and heretical government of Victor Emanuel, 
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and resolves that if Beppo shall draw a bad number | pointed, and in a shape which does not repel by useless Music. 


he shall be persuaded to go off to the hills and join | technology or cumbrousness of detail. 











G. Sonate Fen bate 0s My and Choruses for Female Voices. 
> ; apted and arranged with English Words by Frederick Louis and 
the malcontents and bandits, rather than serve under| ie Bachelor of Salamanca: Translated from the French Fanny Raymord Ritter =a «ia. foe Nobie Chud, Cheru- 
: . " aa bini.— Maiden’s Spring Song, F. Gumbert.— When the Wind Blows, 
the new and hated dynasty. Se — by _—* — —_ Pebessay saos PaneleE. Rien Tee Spaeth Seadeacnn GAk Sebemee 
“Throughout the Romagna,” says the author, “ during the first years | sik ial - Hartley. 1 eae < aC eset by three doubts 
that followed the incorporagion of that province with the new Italian Concerning a {recommendation of this book,—1st, that it E as as 
kingdom, whenever a conscript wished to abscond instead of joining the becomes us to counsel the perusal of the author at all; 2d, TABLE-TALK. 
psa aie ae a to aid ane eye sy and — ‘that, if he is to be read, his hero of Salamanca should be . ; 
ever his courage jailed to ta € that BteDs or his ao ee ing towar the preferred to him of Santillane ; 3d, that in any case he ORPORATION S, we trust, will receive a needed 
new order of things struggled against the temptation to take it, the priest js : | less f the incid 
was at hand to suggest, to counsel, to persuade, to urge it.” | should be presented in a language not his own. These | esson, as one of the incidental results of the ap- 


: isgivings being set aside, it only remains to say that we | Proaching gubernatorial election in New Jersey. The 

And so poor simple-hearted Beppo becomes a ban- | ™SS!VINSS DEM i ae — : : ; : : 

poagitar 8 fhe aaah ile ong Pa aang could not direct the reader to an edition in which conveni- | Democratic candidate tor governor in that state is the pres- 

hills with th ge blessi d J y F © | ence of size and shape, excellently clear print, and satisfac- | ident of a railroad which, since it came under his régime, 

= sles A . sea h rs = a ante d si tory translation are better combined than in these very | has acquired the bad eminence of being the most dangerous 
e narrative of his extraordinary adventures and the 


presentable little volumes. road running out of New York. Collisions or other acci- 
singular manner of his reconciliation with Giulia we Mildred: A Novel. By Georviana M. Craik. New \%ents upon it are almost incessant, and in nearly every in- 
refer the reader to Mr. Trollope’s very interesting York: Harper & Bree, 1868.—A nominee stance are traceable to laxity of discipline or want of system 
volume. ; ‘ } : 


: se in the management. Shattered cars or the debris of wrecks 
well-sustained, and artistically developed story. The char- . : 7 
: Z : strew the line of the road ; and of the passenger cars in use 
- —— acters have meaning, consistency, and genuine resemblance we think it is no exaggeration to say that the larger propor- 
LIBRARY TABLE. to possible human beings Geanghowt ; and the anther has tion have new platforms, patchings in their sides or tops, 
has shown not only fertility of invention, but admirable self- a ; : 
. sae marie é or such other piecings as bear unmistakable testimony to 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being a Ghost | ¥estraint in the touching incident that forms the climax and the frequency with which they are shattered. One mode 
; Story of Christmas, By Charles Dickens. With illustra- | catastrophe. We wl noe give our readers wil analysis of of accounting for this state of things seems to be adopted 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868.—We do not believe | the plot of Afi/dred, since we are really anxious to make| _. . ais 3 
bin : : with entire unanimity by those who have to do with the 
that a handsomer volume than this will be produced by Amer- them read the novel, and know how far this particular ab- | -oad—that its president and superintendent are entirely 
ican artists and American printers this season. How admir- | Stention is apt to go in producing such a consummation, incompetent to the discharge of the duties they have as- 
ably Mr. Eytinge understands Mr. Dickens’s characters, most The current number of Zhe North British Review is at-|\ symed. Another explanation which is insisted upon with 
of us knew before—none of us better than those who had | tracting a great deal of attention, the papers on Hawthorne|4 frequency and emphasis that seem to preclude its 
tried hardest to form conceptions of our own. But, just | and Positivism having great interest to American readers. rejection is that the president of the road, being largely 
as Mr. Dickens’s reading of his own Christmas Carol forced | The other six articles are of a high order of merit, that on | jnterested in a coal company which carries on its traffic 
us to acknowledge that hitherto we had been unaware how | Zhe Education of the Imbecile signally deserving that praise. | over the rails of the former, subordinates the safety and 
much was in it, so Mr. Eytinge, taking us up at that point, | We are constantly struck in examining the quarterly re- | efficiency of passenger travel to the getting of large returns 
carries us on a stage further, and gives us embodiments of | views of our immediate time with the great need that there | fom the coal enterprise. It is at least certain that the coal 
Scrooge, Marley's Ghost, the Cratchit family, the business | is—a need that seems to grow more pressing with years— transportation is pushed with a recklessness little short of 
men on change, and representations of incidents in that | for people who wish to keep abreast of the best thought appalling. Immensely heavy coal trains rush around the 
wonderful Christmas eve and night that, once seen, are not | and the newest discoveries of the age to omit to read no sharp curves and down the steep grades with which the 
soon to be forgotten. The author has reason to congrat- | single number of these important publications. We may] road abounds at a speed which would be questionable for 
ulate himself upon his artist, and his artist upon rivalling | regret for some reasons to avail of reprints, but, without en- | wel]-served light passenger trains; and as they are sup- 
himself in the creation of his own characters ; and for the | tering into that knotty subject, and simply considering the plied with but two or three brakemen to some twenty or 
rest of us, we have reason to rejoice that where for so long | relations of utility and value, we must confess that twelve thirty cars, their stoppage in time to avert a smash is gen- 
Darley stood alone we have now another whose name is to | dollars in currency for the four great foreign quarterilies is a erally impossible. Indeed, the employees on the trains are 
be bracketed with his in the popular favor. In every detail | remarkably good investment, and that at this rate the Leon- | said to be themselves, and with reason, in a chronic state of 
of conception, design, engraving, and printing the work- | ard Scott Company give people, most certainly, the worth panic. But for the frequent loss of life, and the injury of 
manship of the book is calculated to move book-lovers to | of their money. stockholders and directors who seem disposed to devise 
real enthusiasm. The Broadway magazine for November is a very attrac- unusually liberal things for the public—for a New Jersey 
I. The Half-Dollar Edition of Tennyson's Poems. Com-| tive while a very unequal number. The Rev. Newman | railroad, at least—one might take a malicious pleasure in 
plete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868.—J//. Locksley' Hall’s My Impressions. of America is profusely studded with the constant destruction of costly locomotives and cars, 
Hall, By Alfred Tennyson. With illustrations. The | blunders, and we cannot see that it isin the slightest degree ‘entirely beyond the company’s means of keeping pace 
same.—Cheap Shakespeares have been coming to us from | useful or amusing; but Mr. Hannay’s second paper on | in the way of repairs, and to an extent which must swallow 
foreign and home presses, and now we have a Zennyson in| Thackeray is capitally written, and with a neatness and | UP the coal profits. But the public has a legitimate re- 
every respect their equal, and in some their superior. The | grace of style forcibly contrasting with the clumsy maunder- | tort in its own hands.. That a man who is so absolutely 
“completeness” is to be taken with the qualification that | ing of the article which precedes it. We mean to read Mr. | regardless of what is due to the community, in the impor- 
one looks vainly, and not with regret, for those recent ef- | Kingsley’s story, and Miss Annie Thomas’s, when they are | tant respects of its right to live unsmashed and unterrified, 
fusions which set on edge the teeth of the Laureate’s ad- | finished. Meanwhile we will confess to a sneaking atffec- and who has demonstrated his incapacity to administer the 
mirers. But all the longer poems, and all those we could not | tion for the novels of this lady and a belief that she is des- | affairs of a railroad, should, at the same time, seek its 
give up, are gathered in this neat little pamphlet and print- | tined to be something very much better by-and-by than she | suffrages for his personal advancement, and should aspire 
ed ona fine tinted paper, in double column, save in the | is at present. Fine Ladies is a nice bit of work ; but is it| to the position of the executive of a state—this shows 
case of some long-lined poems, and in a type which is thor- | “ A Woman” who writes these papers? The rest of the} @ degree of cool assurance richly deserving | of rebuke. 
oughly legible and of by no means the wearying fineness | reading matter of this number is above rather than below | That Mr. Randolph will run far behind the ticket of his 
that mars so many of these compact editions.—Zocks/ey | the average, Mr. Sala’s growl about Railway Accidents and | party in the regions traversed by his road, we have little 
Hall well deserves to assume one of the most tasteful of | Rei/way Management being particularly timely and sugges- | doubt—that he should do so throughout his entire state 
the dresses Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have devised for the | tive. would be most significant and instructive. 
es ee ta gl _ io Phos ke — — a of —— Living —_ winter, ~ ~— think, there pee — nage 
i saitie + Me elles Ge , Hence: eee e * ; we R “ ; its many predecessors, is | enoug of the angers from stowes on rai way cars. But 
vignett d full- ill Seas y well packed with valuable reading. A complete set of| last week, in the marvellous “accident” on the Hudson 
vignettes and full-page illustrations ; and, for a small and | Z;#te// is a library in itself, and, what in these days of trash | River road, it was noted that the escape from the addition 
Inexpensive one, a prettier gift-book need not be sought. 


is no slight recommendation, a library whose contents are | of conflagration to the other horrors of the scene was due 
Lf, Yes, and Perhaps. By Edward E. Hale. Boston: | all worth reading. to the fact that the fastenings of the stoves chanced to hold 


Ticknor & Fields. 1868.—A very interesting set of stories, 

















them in their places and prevent a spilling of their contents. 
with not a little sharp, compact writing, and an invariably BOOKS RECEIVED. The summer certainly has been long enough to allow for the 
healthful moral. Mr. Hale writes froma point of view that wees substitution of some mode of heating at once safe and effi- 
leads him to appreciate the value of inculcating useful les- 


Litre. & Gay, Boston.—Littell’s Living Age. Conducted by E.| cient for these utterly detestable destroyers of health, yet 
sons, yet he has the art of keeping this from becoming too Littell, Fourth Series, Volume X., July, August, September. Pp. 


egg wherever we have had opportunity to observe—that is, on 
obvious. These stories—the title of which is the only thing | Dick & FitzGeratp, New York.—Wilson’s Book of Recitations and | half-a-dozen of the New Jersey roads—the stoves are 
about them we do not like—have appeared from time to Dialogues. | By Floyd B. Wilson. _ Pp. 188 


: ‘ 7 : being replaced for the winter. If catastrophes occur dur- 
time in current publications, and the first of the set is espe- Sensis Denne’ Hock of Stomp Spesches, and Bucloeque Orations 


: Compiled and edited by John F. Scott. ing the dangerous season from this cause—and, with the 
cially clever. Mr. Hale has a fancy for ushering in his tales | J- B. Lireincorr & Co,, Philadelphi 


: D. 7 Ramey Toray ee of Art Criticism. | prevailing recklessness, it is difficult to see why they should 
with a bit of prologue or explanatory note which has often Saemn, DD conpegg 1868. chools and Colleges. By G. W. not—it should not be forgotten what terrible and reiterated 
the effect of enhancing interest, zn1 is otherwise harmless 


eal cng Yorston, New York.—Pattie Durant; A Tale of 1662. By | warnings the companies received last winter. Aside from 
enough. It is, however, a little hazardous to make such = 7) 


! 5 Joun Witey & Son, New York.—General Problems in the Linear Per- the insecurity of life they involve, heating by stoves is 
ornaments the vehicle of puffs for friends and friendly pub- 


) spective of Form, Shadow, and Reflection. By S. C. Warren, C.E. | surely ruinous to health, One’s feet are allowed well-nigh to 
lications. After a particular instance of this sort the author Le A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being a | €€2¢, while the stratum on a level with the head is in such 
goes on: “ During the war the pictorial journals had im- 


Ghost Story of Christmas. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations. | Condition as nearly to produce asphyxia, the only relief with- 
mense influence in the army, and they used their influence {ell 


\ e ii G. P. Purnam & Son, New York.—Too True: A Story of To-day. |" reach being the opening of windows and creating draughts 
With an undeviating regard to the true honor of the country.” Pp. viii., 295. 1868. . that may easily be fatal to persons of by no means delicate 
The italics are ours ; but is this credit to the pictorial jour- | © yg > Nan he om Magic Spectacles. | By Chauncey | health. ‘The famous Black Hole could surpass only in de- 
nals honestly theirs ? Rewsat Cranes & Co. Cincinnati Histotcl Account of Bouquet’s | gree the pestilent smoking compartment daily given by the 
. . xpedition against the Ohio Indians, in 1764. With Preface b ‘ i llers on 
The Wine-Maker’s Manual. By Charles Reemelin, author Francis Parkman, and a translation of Dumas’ Biographical Sketeh Camden and Amboy road (for instance) to the travellers 


of The Vine-Dresser’s Manual. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke of General Bouquet. Pp. xxiii., 162, 1868. its principal afternoon train to Philadelphia,—a fetid atmos- 


& Co. 1868—In ten years everybody will be drinking Seiideanidati phere, a red hot stove, a crowd of as many persons as can 
American wine, and we are thankful to all experts who will 








G. RouTLepcE & Sons, New York.—The Occupations of a Retired Life. stand within the limits, and no ventilation. Te wietiuna “ 
teach our countrymen how to make it. The dainty little By Edward Garrett. Pp, viii, 472. 1868. ; ; this breeder of disease, and of many a one like it, can 
volume before us is put forth with this laudable intention, nani. i ens arena “elgg ot at on goal scarcely be less numerous in the course of & your han of 


and, so far as we can judge, is a useful treatise. It is, at | T ees See, eeneene — Tas Seite Setipar: A Stary | Soe of those crashes which ever and anon startles the pub- 
° oe ‘ of the Texan War. ustave Aimard. e " ic i j i y 

aA oe pp yi! yet intelligibly written, and has de- We have received the Siento of Hon. W. ¥ Gib, on the Pay- Ne etna wel of eget © — : 
cide the air of being the work of one who ment of the Principal of the Public Debt of the United States, and on the . i 
licence his ig Th 1 is beauti thenonginly | Reconstruction of the Southern States; Idea Worship, a Lecture by J. A COMETS worthy of mene ™ that the same day, tent 
: ect. € volume is beautifully printed, | W. Showalter ; Florida : Soil, Climate, and Productions. week, brought us in the California mail newspaper exhort- 
in the same style as Warder’s Du Breuil’s Vineyard Cul- We have also received current numbers of The Herald of Health, Phre- tions to liberality in aiding the South American sufferers 
ture, published last year by the sa + nological Journal, The Old Guard, Harper’s Monthly Magazine, The rae y 8 7 

y y me enterprising house, | Broadway, Whitlock’s Horticultural Kecorder, The Eclectic Magazine, | from the earthquakes which shook either coast of the Pa- 
and, we should say, ought to command a very extensive The Riverside Magazine, Hours at Home, Packard’s Monthly— New cific, on the ground that none could say that it might not 
sale. It is well jadapted to its purpose being brief and | York ; The Overland Monthly—San Francisco; The Princeton Review s 

? 


—Philadelphia; The New Eclectic—Baltimore, be California’s turn next, and the news, by the telegraph, 
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of the first of the shocks which have spread terror through 
San Francisco and along our Pacific coast. The great 
commercial city of the West is destined, we fear, to losses 
from this cause not now to be calculated. A general appre- 
hension that such calamities are imminent and liable to oc- 
cur at any time will go far to defeat the aspirations of great- 
ness which San Francisco has till now had every reason to 
entertain. The effects on that city, on Pacific railroads, on 
the course of commerce with the Eastern World, which 
may follow a continuance or renewal of the recent shocks, 
must be very disastrous to that enterprising community. 
WE have received from Mr. H. Wertheimber a circular, 
in which he says that he has the honor to inform us “ of 
the arrival in the United States of the distinguished lyric 
artist, Mrs. Scott Siddons ;” and that, “since the days of 


peared before the public as an exponent of the lyric art, not 
even excepting the great Rachel and still greater Ristori, 
who has so excited the critical world and induced such 
erudite praise as has been bestowed upon her eliminations. 
Standing, as she does, the sole connecting link between the 
present and the great past of the English drama, her visit 


to America at the present time is one of great and peculiar | 


interest ;” and, finally, that this gifted lady’s “ initiatory 
readings will consist of Shakespeare’s heroines illustrated, 
in which she will portray those exquisite traits so faithfully 
limned by the great Bard of Avon.” To enhance the ef- 
fect of which, “ the manager begs leave to announce that 
the Messrs. Steinway, with their usual appreciation of tal- 
ent and art, have finished the decoration of their beautiful 
hall expressly for the advent of Mrs. Scott Siddons, who 
will inaugurate it on the above date.” All this is quite de- 
lightful in its way, and almost puts Mr. Grau, with Azs 
Oriental flapdoodle, in the shade. We were present at 
Mrs. Scott Siddons’ first very promising performance, and 
shall try hereafter to do her full justice. Meanwhile, for her 
own sake—certainly not for ours or the public’s—we re- 
commend the lady to engage some other artist than the 
flowery Wertheimber to sound the preliminary trumpets. 


SEVERAL important law-books have lately been put in 
the market to whose merit we shall seek opportunity to do 
full justice hereafter. Among these Messrs. Little & Brown 
have published, beside Professor Parsons’s new treatise, 
which is in the hands of our reviewer, Washburn on Real 
Property, which now appears enlarged from two to three 
volumes, and thus gives a great deal of new matter; 
Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, and Scott & Jarnagin’s 
Law of Telegraphs—the two latter being entirely new 
works. Messrs. Baker, Voorhis, & Co, have also just is- 
sued Townshend’s long-promised treatise on Slander and 
Libel, which has been looked: for with great interest by the 
profession, and which will undoubtedly attract a great deal 
of attention, 


IF the ladies who conduct 7he Revolution really desire to 
serve the cause of which they are the professed advocates 
—and of this we have not the least doubt—they should 
strive to give their paper a more solid and argumentative 
tone, should have its writing done by people who are edu- 
cated as well as zealous in the cause, and should eschew 
that sleezy, ad captandum vein which too frequently gives 
The Revolution a catchpenny, not to say ridiculous, air, and 
which is ill-calculated to gain either proselytes or respect. 
We earnestly desire to see the elevation of woman, the 
recognition and concession of her just rights, whatever 
they may be, wisely and firmly advocated by an organ that 
will command deferential attention even from opponents ; 
and we would gladly see Zhe Revolution become just such 
an organ. It is not such an one now, and it is to be 
hoped that its editors may be induced before it is too 
late to lift their journal up to a better plane. Too 
many silly persons, more anxious for their own notori- 
ety than for any nobler object, have hurt its position 
hitherto, but there is still time to shake off the unen- 
viable repute of their association, and to strike for some- 
thing higher, Womanish men, political mountebanks 
crazed with vanity, and conceited boys, cannot, in the nature 
of things, command the public ear in the way which the 
good sense of the ladies of Zhe Revolution should teach 
them it needs to be commanded. Something more is re- 
quired in these times to enforce conviction than ignorant 
zeal, enthusiasm, real or pretended, and shrill repetition of 
unmeaning formulas. It is not sufficient te make a man or 
woman strong with the public to have it known that he or 
she is the violent disciple of innovation. There must be, 
in addition, attainments, experience, intellectual power ; 
otherwise the priest of the new faith may do it no good, 
and himself come to a bitter end. It was the same Helio- 
gabalus that raised his horse to the honors of the consul- 
ship who also instituted a senate of women in Rome, and 
who was killed by the people, while yet almost in the ma- 
ternal arms, amid the dirt and excreta of the camp. 


WE occasionally find very good things in Zhe Vew York 
Evening Mail, On Thursday of last week, for example, 
we perused in its columns the following chaste tribute to 
the indefatigable industry of Mr. Horace Greeley : 


“One day you will hear of him speaking at a Grant meeting at 
Somerville, N. J.; the next day he will arraign the Democracy at 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania; next you will hear of him at a temperance 
meeting in New York city; on the day following he will speak before 
some tariff association; then before some agricultural society, and will 
top off the week with an address before the Grant and Colfax Club at 


Chappaqua, his residence. And all the time he keeps his end 
the editorial page.” ile 








We have sometimes been at a loss altogether to account 
for the peculiar, not to say unique, characteristics of Zhe 
Tribune's “ editorial page” ; and our sprightly contempo- 
rary’s explanation of the matter is quite conclusive, if not in 
every sense quite satisfactory. 


Some of the newspapers have been working themselves 
into a state of excitement because Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
our new minister to England, is behaving himself like 
a courteous gentleman there and a statesman who has 
gone to get things done, not to get them refused, and 
because he does not write letters and make speeches 
about the people among whom he is a sojourner, like the 


| “anti-English” diatribes of Zhe Evening Post or the not 
dissimilar frothings of George Francis Train. Surely we 


| have had enough and to spare of the Pogram and Jefferson 
her great ancestress, THE Mrs. Siddons, no lady has ap- | 


Brick business, whether from Ze Mation or from papers 
less respectable. 


THE DERBY ATHENUM jg a novel application of the 
co-operative plan of purchasing, designed for the benefit of 
book-buyers, art-lovers, and others of kindred tastes, the 
distributions of the profits being made, we take it, in the 
manner of a lottery. The enterprise—of whose success 
Mr. H. W. Derby’s management gives good assurance—is 


| to be conducted in this way: the Athenzeum unites a book- 
| store and art gallery, in which paintings and engravings, 


together with books of every description, and of English as 
well as American publication, are to be on sale at the regu- 
lar retail prices ; for every $5 worth of purchases the buyer 
receives a ticket entitling him to a share in the next distribu- 
tion, which is to take place within four months ; the value 
of the paintings which are to be distributed, and which are 
now on exhibition in the gallery, is estimated at $100,000. 
The inducement, it will be seen, is, that while the buyer 
pays no more than he would do in purchasing from the 
publisher, he has a chance of obtaining a valuable work of 
art—the whole being conducted under very different au- 
spices from the ordinary gift enterprises. 


THE total number of persons attending the public schools 
of New York city is 231,590, the average regular attend- 
ance being 100,223—these figures showing an increase of 
respectively 7,174 and 4,708 over those for last year. Over 
20,000 of these are pupils of evening or normal schools, 
the number in primary and grammar schools being 190,671. 
In every class of schools the boys preponderate. 


Mr. RICHARD GRANT WHITE gives in the riew number 
of Zhe Galaxy an account of Peter Cunningham’s Shakes- 
pearian forgeries which we briefly noted several weeks 
ago. For a quarter of a century editors and critics have 
accepted and been misled by the false records, and those 
who are interested in the matter should examine Mr. 
White’s account of the fraud. 


Mr. E. H. HALL—whose departure from New York for 
a voyage round the world we mentioned some eighteen 
months since—has arrived at San Francisco on his return. 
His trip included London, Paris—when the Exhibition was 
still in progress,—Egypt, the seat of war in Abyssinia, 
India, China, and Japan. His notes are voluminous and 
are soon to take the form of a book of travel. 


Mr. WILLIAM OLAND Bourne, the editor of Zhe 
Soldier's Friend, is likely to make another piece of un- 
profitable bewilderment akin to the A. M. W. Ball business 
about Rock Me to Sleep. Mr. Bourne claims the authorship 
of the notorious poem known—“ erroneously known,” he 
says—as Tear Down the Flaunting Lie, observing that, on 
the death of General Halpine, he “ became informed, by 
the obituary notice in Zhe Mew York Tribune and The 
Evening Post, that Colonel Halpine was ‘the author of the 
poem Zear Down the Flaunting Lie.” Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, who was managing editor of 7he Tribune at the time 
the poem was printed in it, says that his recollections do 
not accord with Mr. Bourne’s statement, but are that the 
poem was received from Mr. Halpine. We may, perhaps, 
recall to the memory of the controvertists a bit of evidence 
which they have forgotten—that, toward the close of 1865 
or the beginning of 1866, there was published in Zhe Citizen 
a bit of jingle, which we cannot now recall, whose last 
verse ended with the statement that the poem in question 
“was written by Miles O’Reilly,” the nom de plume being 
printed in the manner of a signature. 


GENERAL BLAIR has been sharply censured, and it ap- 
pears unjustly, for predicting too long an occupancy of the 
White House by General Grant. Republicans need not 
have been so thin-skinned about the matter in any case, 
since it would surely be as easy to prove even a life-long 
tenure of the Presidential office constitutional as one or two 
other things that have received Republican sanction. We 
are afraid that a certain degree of uncertainty must be ad- 
mitted to exist in this problem, notwithstanding Republican 
rage and General Blair’s disclaimer. “It may be fo[u]r 
years, and it may be for ever,” and only the event can show 
which, 

Mr. BURLINGAME or some other potentate should be 
called upon to extort an apology or a retractation from the 
perverse and pig-headed Chinese. It seems that they have 
taken to calling the Americans ‘ second-chop English,” and 
the agreeable title has been so widely adopted by the East 
Indian and European press as to promise to stick. Here 
is a noble chance for the cultured scribes who write Pogram 
and Brick articles for our local press. We demand that 





they pitch in and lash the bestial and inappreciate Celestials 


| into smithereens. An imperial, vermilion edict. Let it be 


| respected. 


GENEALOGIsTS and all who are interested in American 
history, especially that of New England, will be pleased to 
learn that it has been determined, in case subscribers are 
| numerous enough, to publish in qne volume an index of 
| the names contained in the first twenty volumes of that ad- 
mirable quarterly, Zhe Mew England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, whose new issue completes its twenty-second 
volume. All who possess sets of Zhe Register, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, will, of course, require the index, but, 
beside these, it must prove invaluable—like Mr. W. H. 
Whitmore’s general index and bibliography which we no- 
ticed some time ago—to all interested’ in genealogical in- 
vestigations, but not knowing where to seek the information 
they need. , 


ForTHCoMING books of genealogy and local and family 
history are announced in the current number of 7he Genea- 
logical Register as follows :—The Prescott Memorial, on 
which William Prescott, M.D., of Concord, N. H., has been 
engaged for more than thirty years in collecting biographi- 
cal and historical information in regard to all branches 
of his family in America, and with such success that each of 
its three indexes contains several thousand names ; a sec- 
ond, though independent, series of the late C. W. Brews- 
ter’s Rambles about Portsmouth, which has become a rare 
and valuable book during the ten years that have elapsed 
since its first publication ; Gen. Eben’r W. Peirce’s Peirce 
Family of the Old Colony ; a History of Pittsfield, Mass., 
written by Mr. J. E. A. Smith for the town authorities, and 
with the assistance of a local committee ; Mr. Calvin Dur- 
fee’s Biographical Annals of Williams College. Mr. Jona- 
than Edwards, of New Haven, is collecting the statistics of 
the descendants of William Edwards, the first of the Ameie 
ican family. Zhe Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
which have now reached eight annual volumes, commences 
with the next volume, now in type, a new series, octavo in 
form. 


MEssrs. ROBERT CLARKE & Co., of Cincinnati, have is- 
sued, along with the first work in the Ohio Valley Historical 
Series—viz., the history of Bouguet’s Expedition against the 
Ohio Indians, in 1764, with a preface by Mr. Francis Park- 
man, a work which we reserve for more detailed examina- 
tion than can be given it here—the prospectus of the next vol- 
ume. This is Mr. Charles M. Walker’s History of Athens 
County, Ohio, especially of its settlement and of the pio- 
neers. The first volume amply justifies, both in beauty and 
in completeness, the commendation which, in our previous 
notice, we considered ourselves justified in giving in ad- 
vance. 


ACCORDING to official returns the total area of the Brit- 
ish Empire is seven millions of square miles, which contain 
200,000,000 inhabitants. To these East India contributes 
the largest share—no less than 988,901 square miles, with 
150,000,000 population. 

Mr. Moy TuHomas’s new novel, 4 Fight for Life, has just 
been issued in London in complete form, and it would re- 
pay one of our publishers to put forth an edition here. Mr. 
Thomas is one of the most rising of the young English 
writers, is a warm. sympathizer with America, more particu- 
larly with the Republican party, and his letters from London 
to journals in this country have been very generally read 
and admired. 


Mr. HERMAN VAMBERY, the distinguished Asiatic trav- 
eller, has published a letter in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, in which he discusses Russia’s late progress in Cen- 
tral Asia, and its effects in British India and England. The 
Augsburg paper had a few months ago sharply criticised 
some articles which Mr. Vambéry wrote in Unsere Zeit, and 
this letter is intended as a reply to its strictures. The 
taking of Samarkand, the conquest of Bokhara, the intimi- 
dation of Khokand, Chiva, and Chinese Tartary, the 
alliance of the Czar with Afghanistan, and the steady 
advance of Russia’s outposts on the Oxus, have al- 
ready, says he, compelled England to change her 
policy. The good people on the Thames and the 
Hughby no longer sleep in fancied security. Many 
changes have there taken place during the past two months. 
Not only has the masterly inactivity policy pursued by Sir 
John Lawrence been entirely abandoned, but a defensive, 
we might almost say offensive, policy has taken its place. 
The railway to Peshaver is to be immediately completed, 
and the line through the Indus valley will soon be finished. 
There is talk of erecting fortresses, arsenals, depots, and 
of putting even non-Indian territory—Quetta, in Beloo- 
chistan—into a state of defence. In one word, all possible 
pains are being taken to neutralize Afghanistan, and to be 
prepared for all contingencies. The motto adopted by 
the English government is, that Afghanistan must remain 
independent or Russia will be met with armed hands. 


THE EARL OF SALISBURY (Lord Cranbourne) is said to 
have purchased Zhe Saturday Review with a view of mak- 
ing it the organ of a new Conservative party, for which he 
will write the leading political articles himself. If this re- 
port is true, Mr. Disraeli will have to take care, for his 
lordship, as his polemical contributions to Zhe Quarterly 
eview have shown, wields an incisive pen, 


Lorp Lytron’s “ new play” just brought out at the Ly- 
ceum, London, proves to be our old friend 7he Sea Captain 
in a newdress, The latter drama was produced some years 
ago, but, although it contains a few excellent situations and 
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some tolerable poetry, was always unsuccessful. The prin-| time would have to be given up. Still, despite the aid al- | will interest antiquarians. On one side it bears the bust 


cipal artists in Zhe Rightful Heir—the somewhat Miss 


Braddon-ish and Ledger-ish title of the new play—seem to be | 


all well known in this country, Mr. Bandmann and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin being of the number. Zhe London 
Review says of the work that, so far as it could judge, 
the writing is not so foolish as some parts of Zhe Sea Cap- 
tain; but, on the other hand, it is mere rhetoric, and not 
poetry—like three-fourths of what Lord Lytton has pub- 
lished in that form. It adds that “the set speeches are beau- 
tiful and sonorous ; they embody the exquisite, the refined, 
the tender, in a series of the most graceful metaphors ; but 
they remind one of the blue skies and charming nymphs of 
a drop-scene. With the aid of Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin’s acting, much picturesque costume and background, 
and an occasional wail of music, 7ke Rightful Heir, as a 
literary production, may be accepted with equanimity and 
some sense of gratitude ; but under the cold, clear light of 
one’s study-window, the play might probably wear a differ- 
ent aspect.” 


THE young Marquis of Bute, who has recently come of 
age and entered on an income of over £300,000 per year, 
possesses estates in Wales, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but his principal revenue is derived from large coal and 
iron mines in Wales. His title comes from a small, fertile 
island, Bute, in the Frith of Clyde, of which he owns 
nearly the whole. 
manager, who considerably increased the family fortune. 
The son is said to have inherited the business habits of the 
parent, and Zhe London Times’s advice to the young heir 
not to spend more than one tithe of his income on the poor 
has, therefore, created much merriment in England. Ze 
Daily News makes fun of the Catholic press for having 
claimed the rich marquis among the latest converts to 
Rome, but the latter has protested against the statement. 


The Butes have always been strict Presbyterians, and his | 


lordship will probably try to enter the gates of heaven by 
the proverbial needle’s eye in the same way. 


Mr. F. W. HOLLAND has succeeded in obtaining within 
4200 of the sum necessary to start the expedition to the 
Peninsula of Sinai, which there was reason to fear at one 


His father was a worldly-wise, shrewd | 


/ready promised, the explorers are much straitened for | 
|means. A zodlogist has volunteered, paying his own ex- 

penses, and invitations are extended in a general way toa 

botanist and a geologist to do likewise, as their services are 

important to the complete performance of the project, and 

there is no prospect of funds to pay them. 


CAPTAIN VAN OTTER’S reports of the Swedish Polar | 
expedition—made in letters dated from the island of Am- 
sterdam, near Spitzbergen, August 21 and 30, and received 
at Stockholm on September 30 and October 1—state that 
important scientific and nautical explorations had been 
made. Four of the scientific men, accompanied by a boat 
and crew, and with a month’s provisions, were about to de- 
tach themselves from the rest of the expedition, prepared 
to return in another vessel in the event of the Sophia’s sailing 
during their absence. The steamer meantime was to be 
used in making soundings, depths as great as 2,100 fathoms 
having several times been made. A portion of the expedi- 
tion, if not all of it—the cable telegram being obscure on 
this point—has since returned to Sweden. 


LITERATURE and science do not appear to have been 
much benefited by the Abyssinian expedition. Among the 
spoils of the victors were from 3,000 to 4,000 manuscript vol- 
umes, and of which number Messrs. Holmes and Munzinger 
(the author of Zast African Studies) have selected only 400 
for transportation to England, where they will probably be 
placed on the shelves of the British Museum. None of these 
MSS. are old, most being modern, and only a few date back 
a century or so. The greater part of the writing is said to 
be beautiful, and the illustrations are very creditable speci- 
| mens of Abyssinian art. Some British officers are report- 
| ed to have been more fortunate, and obtained from private 
| Sources several really valuable manuscript works, among 
which is a Senkesar, in two quartos, over two hundred years 
old. One of its illustrations represents the passage of the 
Red Sea, the Israelites being pursued by Egyptians avm.d 
with muskets. Among the coins collected by Mr. Holmes 
are only two or three of any account, and even these are 
badly preserved. A gentleman who accompanied the forces 
as an amateur has, however, secured a silver coin which 








of some royal personage, with the name of Asael beneath it 
in Greek letters. On the reverse is across between two 
palm-trees. 

QUEEN VicrTorIA’s Leaves from the Fournal of Our Life 
in the Highlands is to be issued in sumptuous form as a 
gift book. It is to be illustrated with steel engravings 
from pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, Carl Haag, and 
other artists, representing incidents in the excursions of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, with chromo-lithographs ; 
with numerous wood-cuts ; and, above all, with fac-similes 
of sketches by the Queen herself. 


THE QUEEN OF SwEDEN—a Dutch princess—incited, 
perhaps, by Queen Victoria’s example, has translated from 
the English and published Zhe Laborers in the Vineyard, 
applying the profits to a hospital she has founded in Stock- 
holm. 

PRINCE Oscar, of Sweden, has likewise appeared as a 
translator, having done Zhe Cid into Swedish verse, whose 
poetical merit is highly spoken of. 


M. Victor Huco—whose new novel, previously men- 
tioned, is to be handed over to his publishers next month, 
in consideration of $40,000 in gold—has already on the 
stocks two other volumes, one a poem called Zhe End of 
Satan, the other to contain a drama and two comedies. 

GAVARNI (Sulpice Paul Chevalier) eleven years ago 
engaged to write a new book and got as far as the proof- 
sheets, which he corrected with great care, when he sud- 
denly determined not to allow the publication. Since his 
death the sheets have been found among his papers, and 
the book—whose title or subject we do not know—is at last 
to appear. 

Lorp Lytron’s translation of Horace’s Odes is in 
the press. 

Mr. KINGLAKE has attached to the second edition, just 
published, of his new volumes, “ some additional notes and 
observations in reply to Sir John Burgoyne,” whom he has 
represented in his text as the great advocate in the English 
camp of formality, precaution, and delay. 

Mr. W. GILBERT has written a Life of Lucretia Borgia, 
including many rare and unpublished documents. 








CAN ANY ONE BEAT THIS? 


Op SayBrook, Conn., Sept. 26, 1868. 
Messrs. WHEELER & WILson: 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to say that I have in my family a ‘Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine” that has been in almost daily use for the past 
ten (x0) years, and not a thing has ever been done to it in way of repair- 
It 
has been used in making coats, vests, and pants, of the thickest of wool- 


ing ; not a screw loose, or any part of it out of order in all that time. 


len goods, besides doing all kinds of family sewing, and is now, this day, 
the best machine for work I ever saw. 

Can any one beat this ? 
Respectfully, GILBERT PRATT. 


Any one who can beat this (and we think many can), will please address 


MESSRS. WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, New York. 


AMPHION: 
A COLLECTION OF FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX-PART SONGS 
FOR MALE VOICES. 





Words chiefly by H. A. Clarke, Music Selected and Arranged 
by J. E. Gould, Editor of The Opera Chorus Book, Sacred Chorus 
Book, etc. Complete in Five Books—Piano Score and Separate Vocal 
Parts. 


Prices: Complete, $5; Set of Vocal Parts, $4; Separate Vocal Parts, 
each, $1 25; Piano Score, $2. 
Mailed post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 





THE MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


See “ Opinions of Authorities,” quoted elsewhere in our book advertis- 
ing columns to-dzy. 





THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


LESSONS IN THE LITURCY. 
BY “A CHURCHMAN” 


(Dr. E. R. Humphreys, formerly of the University of Cambridge, 
England). 

This work forms a literary, historical, and explanatory Vade-mecum 
to the Book of Common Prayer, and was especially prepared for the use 
of Divnity Students, and Conductors of Bible-Classes and Sunday- 
Schools, It has been strongly commended by the Church Quarterly 
Review, by the National Quarterly, and other critical periodicals, and 
by a very large number of the Clergy. 

PUBLISHED BY 


DUTTON & CO., 


New York and Boston. 
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CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that t#ztations of our fine ELECTRO- 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 








PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- | 
sively produced by American on ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered | 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 


can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Laie’ ae 


for 
Electro-Plate. 


Stamped on 
base of 
every article. 


goBEAM Margy, 





Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel | 
| 


Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 


field Plate. 
GORHAM MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 


HANOVER 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 45 WALL STREET, New York. 





FIRE 





CASH CAPITAL, . . us 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, af Ge . 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, . 941,059 30 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, *‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF 
AUTHORS, 


With some inquiries respecting their moral and literary characters, and 
memoirs for our literary history, by 


Isaac DisRAELI. 


. . ° ° « $400,000 00 


. . 





Edited by his son, 
Tue Ricut Hon, B. Disraett. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50; half calf, $7. 

This work completes our edition, the very best in every respect of the 
elder Disraeli’s works, in nine uniform vols. crown 8vo, large, clear type, 
on toned paper. 

COMPRISING: 


Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols., $7. 
Amenities of Literature. 2 vols., $3 50. 
Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. 2 vols., 
$3 50. 
The Literary Character. : vol., $2 25. 
Or the complete set, 9 vols., cloth, in case, $15 ; half calf, $30. 


For sale at the Principal Bookstores, and sent by mail or express on 
receipt of price by the Publisher. 














Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 





ENCLISH UNIVERSITY TUTOR. 


An English University Honorman, recently become a resident in New 
York—of well attested experience and success as a Collegiate and Eng- 
lish Instructor—would be happy to give instruction in the higher English 
Subjects, or in Classics, to young ladies or gentlemen at their own homes. 
He is particularly desirous of obtaining as a pupil a youth of ability and 
ambition, willing to go through the course of training necessary for 
Scholarship and Honor Examinations at Oxrorp. His references, both 
as to scholarship and social standing, are unexceptionable. Address 
M.A., Tutor, care of the Librarian, New York Society Library, 67 Uni- 
versity Place. 





SPLENDID NEW GIFT BOOK. 


THE BIRD. 


By Jute; Micuevet, author of History of France, etc. 


This beautiful volume is illustrated by two hundred and ten exquisite 
engravings, by Giacomelli, Doré’s collaborateur on his celebrated Bible. 


PRICE—Muslin Extra, bevelled, $6 
10 








Turkey Mor. Extra Antique, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Saturday Review. 

“ The French—as in other things, so in science—have a knack,which 
we have not. Since Buffon’s days they have contrived to write scientific 
books in a poetical fashion and with a certain bouquet, as it were, of sen- 
timent, and a kind of glitter and sparkle which is far from us. We feel 
this in looking at Michelet’s The Bird, which is graceful and airy in 
style, and is illustrated in quite the same spirit.” 

The Art Fournal. 

“It is a charming book to read, and a most valuable volume to think 
over. . It was a wise, and we cannot doubt it will be a profitable, 
duty to publish it here, where it must take a place second only to that it 
occupies in the language in which it was writien, The engravings on 
wood are of a very masterly character ; they are all first-class, admirably 
drawn, and exquisitely engraved ; they may be classed, indeed, with the 
best productions of the art that have been produced in our age.” 

The Art Fournal (Second Notice). 

“ Certainly natural history has never, in our opinion, been more ex- 
quisitely illustrated by wood engraving than the whole of these designs 
by M. Giacomelli, who has treated the subject with rare delicacy of pen- 
cil, and the most charming poetical feeling—a feeling pertectly in har- 
mony with the written descriptions of M. Michelet himself.” 

Illustrated London News. . . 

“One of the most charming books we have lately received—certainly a 
book worthy of perusal, and no less worthy of meditation.” 

Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publishers. 
“ Paris, roth January, 1868. 

“ GENTLEMEN: I have hitherto had no faith in translations, but your 
excellent translator has reconciled me to them. As far as I can judge, 
his work is exceedingly well done. 5 

‘“* The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness rarely shown 
in our French engravings. 

“I am much flattered by the extreme care you have bestowed upon 
my book, and Madame Michelet is also delighted to see it so beautifully 
produced. Accept of our thanks and cordial greeting. 

“Jj. MICHELET. 


“To Tuomas Netson & Sons.” 
Copies mailed free on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand S.reet, New York. 
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New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW NE\ 
654 Broadway AND THE YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, Pabsls 
~ SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. " 
HOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
(Between Bleecker and Bond Streets). ” Express trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, H 
WILL SOON BE COMPLETED. as follows: : " 
imei - . : .30 A.M., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 

The means provided for construction are ample, and there is no . an ’ Night rol go =e th ‘ght eo daily. pos 
1. Mitchell’s Assaying. lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. am 
| New edition, A Manual of Practical Assaying. By John Mitchell, | Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL | Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with i sony 

Hi F.C.S. Third edition, thoroughly revised, a great part entirely | Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 


rewritten, and much new matter added. Edited by Wilham | AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now ne: Seer From BurFAto, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 on the 
Crookes, F.R.S., etc. 1 very large vol. 8vo, with nearly 400 illus- ‘ 
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; : and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the | press; 7.45 P.M., Night Express; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. p 
3. Notes oni Un-Natural History. Running through to New York without change. gy ani 
Notes on Un-Natural History. Being a selection of Fictions ac- , Company’ s advertised Agents throughout the United States. ; 8 8 ; i 8 : . ‘ they 7 
counting for Facts. By the author of Notes on the Months. 1 The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the wor! ’ 
wel, siunn, eloth, Se ss. A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the accompany all night trains, nation 
4. Davidson on the New Testament. Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob-| Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- for the 
An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, Exe- | tained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be | P@™Y and of connecting lines. litical 
getical, and Theological. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. 2 large —_ 4 Scat WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. the is 
i vols. 8vo, cloth, $15. sent free by mail on application. i ; . Saar 
5. A Mow Werk on Ment. JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New Yor! preset 
| The Phenomena and Laws of Heat. By Achilie Cazin. Translated| NEw om Sept. 25, 1868.; & issues 
and edited by Elihu Rich. 1 neat vol. 16mo, with en- —— NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
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The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffé, Chef de Cuisine of the MANUFACTURERS OF their 

| Paris Jockey Club. Translated and adapted for English use by BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- Do 

Alphonse Gouffé, Head Pastry-cook to her Majesty the Queen. 4 ‘ , 
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This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
NEW WORK BY THE EDITOR OF POPULAR ,READINGS 





SE $E A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, echoe 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. is i . . § a Sa some 
See “ Opinions of Authorities,” quoted elsewhere in our book advertis- | the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
7. The Hand-Book of Poetry. ing columns to-day, ior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- actior 
A clear and easy guide, divested of technicalities, to the art of mak- PS 28 Rey ee Pa ee eee ry P ax 
ing English verse. To which is added an Appendix containing the ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting and V 
best thoughts of the best Poets, and a New Dictionary of Proper iM PR OV ED PLAN CH ETT E upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such upon 
Names (including double and triple rhymes). By I. E. Carpenter. . connection, and its vibratory quality increased. The’ 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $2 50. 


PATENT APPL : , 
8. New Hunting Stories for Boys. oo sail Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have lately 


Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World. Trans- The Greatest and most Wonderful PaRLor AmusEMENT of the Age, | not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of ate in 
lated from the French of Victor Meunier. With additional matter, | affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our as to 
| a ee - Cigna tiereporenags sr igreigelelinaaa Showing the wonderful power of “‘ Mind over Matter.” patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- encol 
22 full-page illustrations, 1 neat vol. 16mo, cloth, $a 50. ; ‘ x : 
; ss er pi : R nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new Repu 
9%. English Reprints. This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electric influence, | -_ sada ena : ascii, al 
Caretusly Edited by Edward Arber, with Introductions and Notes, | will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) aaah iadiiiansaiiittdannatimiel din 





in choice volumes. Price 30 and 60 cents each. 
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| No. 9. Euphues, by John Lyly. 1597. Price $1 20. Also, all the pre- eine ” 


THE STECK PIANOS, 








years 
ceding volumes: Directions For Usk ACCOMPANY EACH Boarp. GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, bility 
1. John Milton, Areopagitica. 1644, . . > ° ° ° goc. . é 
2. Bishop Latimer, the Pioughers. 1549, - . . .  «  30c.| Price $2, Sent by mail to any address, are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing and ; 
3. Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse. 1579, « aot = + : 30c. quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat the I 
4. Sir P. Sidney. Apologie for Poetrie. 1595,. . ° . 30C. BROWN, WATKINS & CO., ness of style and beauty of finish. ‘They are acknowledged by all artists cour: 
5. Edw. Webbe’s Wonderful Trauailles. 1590,. . . « 30 42 John Street, New York. as unsurpassed. ' 
6. Selden’s Table-Talk. 1689, . . °  « » Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these the | 
7. Roger Ascham’s ‘Toxophilus. 1545, . > S 4 ‘ 60c. Rosert SEWELL. James F. Pierce. Pianos at the Warerooms, incic 
8. Addison’s Criticism on Paradise Lost. 1711, . . ° ° 6oc. ’ : 
; prt SEWELL & PIERCE, STECK’S HALL, eratl 
10. Works by D’Arcy W. Thompson. 141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. be r 
x. Day Dreams ofa Schoolmaster. 1 vol, .« .« « . $250 ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, Saal 
2. Wayside Thoughts. 1 vol., . . ° . s . , 
vert Attici ne : — 62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. MUNSON’S COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER. T 
die : Be eiere Pe OR Si ee 425 One volume, 12mo, cloth, price $2. 
4 Scale Nove ; ; or, Steps to Latin, > 5 2 25 





aie a “I received the COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER on the 2oth of eith 
it. Kerl’ Ss metallurgy. Messrs. SeEwev_t & Pierce practise in ia the ome of the State of April, and without teacher, or any previous | “a 
Vol. I. Practical Treatise on Metallurgy. Adapted from the last | New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the | by devoting for a greater part of the time only one 7% a day to - the 


| me . . | study, le t t bat f the foll i 

German Edition of Prof. Kerl’s Metallurgy, by William Crookes, | management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Convey gy Organi- | Senrimber ag j. Gl BSON, T ee Psaeahe pag a a 
F.R,S., etc., and Ernst Réhrig, Ph.D., M.E. (in two volumes). zation of Companies, etc., etc. logical Seminary, Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. Ger 
Vol. L., containing Lead, Silver, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. extt 
Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Platinum, and. Sulphur. x 


large vol. 8vo, with 207 wood-cuts, $15 75. , ; R U PT U R E Ss Cc U R E D. OAKLEY & MASON, Puatohern, he j 


ew York. 
iy 12. Curiosities of Civilization. ae 


i Cheap edition. Curiosities of Civilization, Reprinted from the THE MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD. tho 
} Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. By Andrew Wynter, M.D. D R J A. Ss H E R M AN 


Eighth and cheaper Edition, revised. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 














See “‘ Opinions of Authorities,”” quoted elsewhere in our book advertis- nan 
Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his | ing columns to-day. 








ora 
13. The Last oe ry. Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, : hay 
The Last Century of Universal History : a Reference Book, contain- MR. GILES’S JUVENILES. 
ing Table of Chronology, Lists of Contemporary Sovereigns, a 697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. de, It j 
1 Dictionary of Battles and Sieges, and Biographical Notes of Emi- The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and THE M oe eee 8 od ica 
nent Individuals, from 1767 to 1867, By Alex. Charles Ewald, | constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him Fe the 
F.S.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3. of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or | Illustrated by CHarpman. Square 16mo, tinted paper, extra cloth, gilt ti 
Any of the above works sent by mail upon receipt of the price and ten | duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore top, pp. 180, price $1. “d 
per cent. in addition. encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura-| THE WONDERFUL POCKET, AND OTHER to 
*,* Full and complete Catalogues of our extensive English Stock can | ‘iv¢ Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had STORIES. vel 
i be had gratis on application, Send for The Book-Buyer, a Monthly | “der his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually | with six cuts from designs by CHAPMAN. Pp. 164. Uniform in style tic 
| Summary of American and Foreign Literature. relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. and price with the above. . 
} None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses — - its 
I are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the IN PRESS. on 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- THE CATE OF PEARL eli 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- . ; P Sed 
SCRIBNER ’ WELFORD & co., sation steep ates enn ledn thank ieee. Elegantly printed and Illustrated. Uniform with The Magic Spectacles ye 
Pri ' ; Published and for sale by 
Importers of English Works, rices to suit al) classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and JOS. R. PUTNAM, " 
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654 Broadway, New York. ! after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 20 Cooper Union, New York. 





